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Typical Arrangement of Bahnson Humidifiers, Showing Distribution of Humidified Air. 


Its No Secret! 


Everyone knows “that Bahnson Arrangement” is about the best there is. 


Up in the City of Boston not long ago the Cotton Weavers held a conference at the 
City Club and one of the Weavers told his fellow-craftsmen this: 
“Tl have found that Bahnson Arrangement about the best that I have ever come across, with a 
large fan that drives the condition all around the room, 1700 revolutions a minute, and it puts the 


condition the same in every nook and corner. You take and sling a psychrometer around and try to 
fiud a variation, and there isn't any. It is all the same.” 


“Does the air come in from outside?”’ 
“No, just circulating in the room—it drives it everywhere.” 
“The fan is right behind the humidifier?” 


“Ves. It is the best thing | have ever seen.”’ 


CIRCULATION !—No Dry Spots—Conditions the same in every nook and corner 
when “That Bahnson Arrangement” is installed. 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 93 Worth Street 
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Pumps— Pumps— Pumps 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 


We carry on our floor a large stock of- Centrifugal, 


Triplex and Duplex Steam Pumps 


Send us your inquiries and orders 


The Textile Mill Supply Company 


Phones 2781 & 2782 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


Satistaction— 


THLE’ CO. 


THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


Geo. F. Bahan 807 W. Trade St. 
Southern Representative Charlotte, N. C. 


More 
Power 

in less 
Space 


Morse Silent Chain Drives from motors to spinning 
frames. 


Not only do Morse Textile Drives’ tenth to 5,000 H. P-, 6,000 to 250 
r. p. m. and slower, centers down 
adaptability to short centers, bu 

their sustained efficiency of 98.67% imones. 
saves power othrwise wasted. of Evidence from Textile Mills 

Positive, flexible, durable. One on request. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio Omaha, Neb. 
Baltimore, Md. Denver, Col. Philadelphia, Pa. 
eee Ala. Detroit, Mich. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Louisville, Ky. San Francisco, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 

Chi cago, Ill. New Orleans, La. Toronto, 2 Ont., Can. 
Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


Agents tor 
=SiLENT~ 
MORSE DRIVES 
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ALKALI and BLEACH 


for 
Textile Processing 


O deal regularly with a few dependable sources of supply makes for 
true buying economy in the long run. Purchasing from many and 
scattered suppliers may effect apparent savings from time to time, but 
these may easily be offset several times over by uncertainties, delays 
and lost motion. 


Year in and year out, textile processors have found Mathieson a 
dependable source of supply for several of their most important chemical 
purchases. Among “Eagle-Thistle” products, the dyer, bleacher, finisher 
or mercerizer has available a group of products which he uses regularly 
and in quantity; Mathieson Liquid Chlorine or Bleaching Powder to- 
gether with Mathieson Caustic Soda (solid, flake, ground or liquid), 
Soda Ash, Bicarbonate of Soda, Modified Virginia Soda or Aqua Ammo- 
nia. 


The consistent use of both Mathieson Alkali and Mathieson Bleach is 
the best insurance against processing troubles. 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Caustic Soda~ Liguid Chlorine 
Licarhonate of Soda 
Anhydrous Ammoria 


Soda Ash ~ Bleaching Powder 
Moditied Virginia Soda 
Agua Ammon/a 


DU» 


eal Direct with the Manufacturer } 
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A Means of Getting The 
Most Value From a 
Dollar's Worth 
of Starch 


A RCY is a product used in warp sizing and cloth finishing for converting ordinary 


thick boiling pearl starch into a soluble form, the solutions of which are transparent 
and remain fluid at lower temperatures. 


The use of Arcy means 
less net waste, where the 
mill takes advantage of 


the possibilities of using 


a starch mixes of greater 
degrees of concentration. 
ervice 


Starch is far cheaper than 
/mproves Weaving” 


cotton. 


Trademark Reg. U. 8S. Patent Office 


Manufactured by 


American Rapidase Company, Inc. 


Sole Distributors for all Southern States: 


DRAKE CORPORATION 


Norfolk 
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Though you lived 


You might be bathed in the sun’s bright beams, 
yet their ultra-violet rays would not reach you. 
Glass is as effective a barrier to these health- 
giving rays as any dungeon wall. 

Clothing too, is opaque to. ultra-violet—exeept 
when made with Celanese brand yarn. This, alone 
among textile fibers, gives free passage to the 
rays that are essential to our well-being. _ 


Celanese brand yarn differs from rayon and 
other fibers in many other important respects— 
important not alone from the standpoint of 
health, but also with respect to beauty, durability 
and economy. 


You will find it profitable to inform 
yourself more fully concerning Celanese 
brand yarn and its many applications. 


Write to us now for details. 


CELANESE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
BRAND YARNS 


Se AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid 


15 East 26TH STREET, New York 


WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER, ROOM 1116, JOHNSTON BUILDING 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CBLANSSE is the regisvered trademark, in the United States, of The American Cellulose 4 Chemical Manufacturing Company, Ltd., to designate its brand of yarns, fabaics. garments, etc. 
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N EW PO RT | Vat Color 
COLORS 


Anthrene Red Violet RRN 


Very level dyeing, 
very fast, 


excellent shading color. 


TRADE MARK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF™ 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 
Boston, Mass., Providence, R. L, Philadelphia, Pa., Chicago, Dl, Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C. 
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SOUTHERN 


ILE 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY 


ADVANCE 


CLARK PUBLISHING C 
ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 


COMPANY. 


18 WEST FOURTH STREET. 
1911. AT POSTOFFICE. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.. UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 PER YEAR IN 


VOL. 
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PEAKING informally before the 

recent meeting of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association in 
Atlanta, Leav@lle Me Campbell! point- 
ed out the advisability of an ex- 
change of price information by cot- 
ton goods selling agents. Such a 
slep would eliminate price cutting, 
he stated. His remarks were as fol- 
lows: 

“Each of the gentlement you have 
heard this afternoon has prefaced 
his remarks with a story, so I will 
tell you of an incident on an [linois 
Central train, westward bound out 
of Chicago. A young man failed to 


produce his ticket when the con- 
ductor kicked him off at the first 
stop. The following day he was on 


again with no ticket and no money, 
so once more the conductor kicked 
him off. The third day the same 
thing happened and again he was 
kicked off, likewise the fourth and 
fith day. Fmally the conductor said 
to him, ‘Young man, will you please 
tell me where you think you are 
going, and the fellow replied, ‘If 
the seat of my pants holds out long 
enough I am going to Omaha. It 
seems to me this industry is in much 
the same fix. There are better days 
ahead if the seats of our trousers 
last long enough. 

“Mr. Vereen has asked me to talk 
to you because last July I had some- 
thing to do with organizing the orig- 
inal group for the collection of sta- 
listics on 37-inch 
sheeting, which later grew to in- 
clude all sheetings in that yarn 
range and blazed the trail for simi- 
lar groups covering a wide range of 
staple fabries. 

“I laid down the principle then 
that the way to get started was not 
fo try to organize the whole indus- 
try but to take on specific construc- 
lion and demonstrate so all might 
see the thing we advocated. 

“That is what was done and that 
particular cloth was picked because 
at that time it was about the sickest 
‘hing on the list Selling houses 
representing every mill making the 
number were called together and 
after some discussion it was de- 
termined to report: 

Looms running. 

Production during the week. 

Stock on hand at end of the week. 
Unfilled orders. 

“When we began we had 8,500,000 
vards on hand—a very large stock. 


48x48, 4.00-yard° 


Almost immediately after total fig- 
ures were available looms began to 
come off. the stock decreased and 
before long the price stiffened and 
showed a margin over cost. 

“At that time I advocated that we 
also exchange prices and grade 
samples, that is, establish fair and 
proper price differentials between 
makes identical in construction but 
varying in quality. I had some sup- 
port but not enough to carry it 
through because all of us felt that 
we only wanted to do those things 
agreeable to all. The plan was vot- 
ed on In several groups and always 
defeated. This is one of the things 
I want to talk about today. 

“To start on, I have partialiy 
changed my mind about complete 
cooperation. Statistics to have any 
value must be reasonably complete, 
but that is not true of exchanging 
prices. All of us have friends among 
our competitors we do not hesitate 
to call up for first-hand information 
when some buyer's version of their 
price sounds like a fairy tale. When 
three of us are equally frank the 
plan is stronger still. When I ex- 
change with one man I get what I 
give. It is fifty-fifty. When I ex- 
change with two my contribution is 
the same and my return doubled. 
I get twice what I give. When five 
are in the group I get four times 
what I give. This is simple arith- 
metic. Every new member adds 
strength until when the group is 
complete we make a joke of the 
buyer who flirts with the truth. 

“Everybody knows that prices are 
eut but nobody does it. I never cut 
a price in my life—all I did was to 
meet Deering, Milliken’s price. Did 
Mr. Milliken cut the price? He did 
not. All he did was to meet Wood- 
ward, Baldwin’s price. Did Mr. Bald- 
win cut the price? Certainly not. 
All he did was to meet Hunter's 
price. Did Mr. Hunter cut the 
price? How absurd, Do you sup- 
pose the largest business on Worth 
street was built on price cutting. A!) 
he did was to meet my price and so 
it goes round and round the rass- 
berry bush with nobody guilty. 

“We all admit that price cutting 
is a crime. We all know that to 
stop crime we must convict the 
criminal. To convict him, we have 
got to catch him and to cateh him 
we have got to identify him. 

“I therefore recommend that we 


lay the prices on the table. hat 
day by day or week by week we re- 
port every sale made. The custom- 
er’s name need not be shown and 
sales at any one price may be group- 
ed to save time. 


Identify the Price-Cutter. 


“Then .if four-yard sheetings are 
moving at 10 cents and someone 
sells at 9% cents the cheers will 
come unsolicited and if it gets to be 
a habit other mills will want him to 
‘narket their product 

“This cannot fail to show favor- 
able results. It cannot fail to put.a 
premium on real merchandising and 
I think we should all be brave 
enough to put our price out in his 
way and say we are good enough to 
get as much as the other fellow. 

“While I have mentioned it last, 
| think, too, that the incentive will 
have more effect than. the prospec- 


live punishment, for I firmly be- 
lieve that the men pricing these 
goods are sincere and that once 


snown a price is obtainable they wil! 
fight to the last ditch to get it. 
“This will be of real heip in stab- 
ilizing our market, for every house 
on Worth street will be keen to be 
the first one up and reluctant to the 
last degree to be the first one down. 


“If we decide to exchange prices, 
I feel that we must also grade 
samples. A broker comes into my 
shop for four-yard sheetings. I 
quote Graniteville at 9%. He says 
I can buy Brown’s goods at one- 
quarter. I point out that our goods 
are better, meet the bag trade re- 
quirement of 40 pounds break and 
filling, and so forth, but he says I 
don’t want these for bags and 
Brown's goods will do. I will give 
you preference but I cannot pay a 
premium. I have a jag of spots, 
trade is dull and I fall for it. The 
second act is played in Brown's shop- 
Graniteville’s are offered at a quar- 
ter. His goods don’t meet the 
strength requirement. He can't ex- 
pect to get a price equal to those 
that do so he shades to an eighth. 
Once more I meet him. He cusses 
a little, cuts again and the vicious 
circle is started. Other sellers fall in 
line, buyers see we are on the run 
and press for further concessions. 

“This little tradegy is played over 
and over again. The cloth is differ- 
ent, the actors change but the plot 


is always the same and we pay for 
it in blood and tears. 

But suppose we meet the problems 
face to face. The samples are laid 
on the table. It is agreed that 
Brown's differential is an extra 1! 
per cent and before long his giving 
it will excite no more comment than 
the fact that 48x52s undersell 50x60s. 


“Most of us have railed at publish- 
ed quotations. I believe with these 
differentiais established we can 
reasonably ask our trade paper to 
confine their quotations to standard 
cloths and not start buyers on a still 
hunt for prices which do not exist. 


Organized Publicity Needed. 


This covers most of what I have 
to say, but I would like to recom- 
mend one other thing, organized 
publicity for this industry. 


“Tt seems whenever there is any 


bad news it is heralded from one 
cnd of the country to the other. 


Someone says cotton is going to be 
lower- There is no basis of fact. 
Sound conservative members of the 
Cotton Exchange stand ready to bet 
their shirts it will not go under 17 
cents by October, we are already 
selling on a 15-cent level, but that 
goes in one ear and out the other 
because they have been hammered 
that colton is going lower. I think 
we should hammer a few favorable 
facts. I recommend that this 
Association cooperate with the Na- 
tional Association, the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants, the 
Finishers’ Association, the Convert- 
ers’ Association—get together and 
employ some crackerjack newspaper 
man, skilled in publicity who knows 
how to whip good or favorable news 
into readable shape. Not a iot of 
bunk—it must be truth based on 
our statistics—backed by facts we 
know are sound and true, I do be- 
lieve that that kind of information 
properly organized and passed along 
through the papers will help, other 
papers will take if and spread it and 
if will do us a world of good. 

We may have to use some distrib- 
uting agency like Ivy Lee's. He han- 
died the coal! strike in West Virignia. 
You didn’t hear then anvthing like 
you heard when we had-.our trouble 
in New England. He had worked 
on it six months before it broke and 
had the worid advised that the West 
Virginia operators were philanthro- 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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The Story Cotton 


On account of its very interesting observations relative to the early history of cotton 
and cotton manufacturing, we are printing material copied from a small book, published 
about 1870, in London, Eng., by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. | As 
the book was not copyrighted and is now evidently out of print, we feel a tliberty to 


give its contents to our readers, many of whom will be interested in the early history of 
the industry.—Editor. 


(Continued from Last Week) 


The drawing-frames are fed from the tin cans which contain the card 
ends, and the chief duty of tie persons in charee of these machines is to 
men or piece the feeding slivers, when by any chance one of them is 
broken, or when one of the cans is exhausted. And this light labour is now 
thus lessened. While the cans are heing filled from the carding engine, a 
cylindrical weight is brought down at intervals into each can, pressing 
down the soft slivers. and making room for more. Thus the can is made 
to hold more than double the quantity it would contain if the sliver were 
left in its loose coils. In mills for fine spinning very great attention is paid 
to the process of drawing, for any defects left by the drawing-frame are 
fatal. They can never be remedied afterwards. The work of attending to 
this machine is perhaps the lightest in the factory, but it is certainly that 
which requires the most watchful care and attention. 

When our cotton leaves the drawing-frame it must be fashiened into a 
roving Or thin sliver, and just so much of a twist must be given to it as will 
enable it to hold together. Rollers acting in the same manner as those of 
the drawing-frame will pull it out to the requisite fineness—there is no 
difficulty in that,—the difficulty is in giving the slender roving as much 
Lension as is necessary, and no more. Many contrivances have been devised 
for effecting this. It is a process of the greatest difficulty, for the spongy 
cord must be kept perfectly even, if we wish the cotton yarn or thread even 
by and by. Arkwright invented the can-roving frame, in which the slight 
twist was imparted by making the receiving can revolve upon a pivot. So 
far so good; but it was necessary that the rovings after this operation 
should be wound upon reels or bobbins, and this could not well be done 
without injury to so frail a substance. Some clever head then devised the 
jack-frame, or jack in the hex, in which the revolving ean contains a reel, 
on which the roving winds itself as fast as it is produced. The jack-frame 
i$ a very ingenious piece of machinery, but complicated and easy to put 
out of order. It never worked really well, and there was a general feeling 
that a different plan must be tried. The difficulty of the case arose from 
the soft, delicate nature of the roving, so easily put out of order at this 
juncture, and the greai nicety required ta wind it up at a rate neither faster 
nor slower than it was sent forth by the rollers. In fact the processes of 
twisting in the receiving can and winding on the bobbin, though one follows 
quickly upon the other, are quife independent in principle, and therefore 
the nicest adjustment is necessary, in order that the one may be accomo- 
dated to the other. To accomplish this object was for some years the thing 
most desired by all connected with the manufacture of cotton. 

It was done at last by the bobbin and fly frame; but many years passed, 
and many changes were made in the working of the machime before’ it 
really met the great need. Arkwright originated the idea of it: but in those 
early days of mechanical skill it was not possible to construct the machine 
of which he had so clear a conception, After his death it was carried out 
and found to answer. At first it was more complicated than was necessary, 
but gradually it was simplified, till al last the bebbin and fly-frame assumed 
its present form, and it does its work as well as Arkwright himself could 
have desired. There is another machine in use, called the American tube- 
roving frame, a clever invention, very quick and expeditious in its work. 
but chiefly adapted to yarns of the coarse quality. 

And now, after all this testing and torturing the cotton is really ready 
for spinning. When first an attempt was made in our island to spin the 
“wool-bearing shrub,” the “big wheel,” on which for centuries the fleeces 
of our flocks had been converted into yarn, was adapted to the new materiai. 
Next Hargreaves’ jenny carried on the work. At the present day, two 
methods of spinning lie before us. We may avail ourselves of the throstle. 
a machine on the same principle as Arkwright'’s water-frame. or we may 
employ the mule, Crompton's combination of the spinning-jenny and the 
water-twist frame. The (hrostle is said to derive its name from its singing 
noise, which reminded some imaginative spinner of a throstle or thrush. 
Crompton gave the name mule to his machine, because if combined the 
qualities of the two modes of spinning already in use. The quality of the 
yarns produced by these machines is very -different and suits different 
purposes. The throstle yarn is smooth and wiry, while that of the inule 
is of a soft downy nature. The former is generally employed for warps 
in strong heavy goods, or for makine sewing cotton, and the latter for the 
weff in coarse goods, as also for both warp and weft in fine fabrics. 

Neither the throstle nor the mule as now in use are exactly what 
Arkwright and Crompton left them. Improvements have been made in 
both, the better to bring to pass the two following objects; the drawing out 
of the roving till it contains in thickness exactly as many fibres as are 
necessary to produce yarn of the required size, and the twisting of these 
fibres into a compact thread. 

The throstle is in principle very like the drawing-frame, which has 
been described already. It draws out the rovings by the action of rollers 


into slender threads, and twists them by the action of spindles and flyers, 
which move round exceedingly fast. The machinery however is far more 
simple, because the twisted thread does not require such delicate handling 
as the soft loose roving. 

The mule looks like a sort of carriage, three feet in height, and of very 
great length, bearing a row of spindles between its upper rails. It has 
three wheels, which run on as many iron guiding bars. so as to allow the 
body of the machine to draw out to a distance of more than four feet from 
the stationary frames. As it moves away it draws the threads with it, and 
stretches them out. The working of this machine is very ingenious, bul 
too intricate for description on paper. It requires extremely careful 
watching, and the mule spinner had need be attentive and handy too, 
especially in the spinning of fine yarn. He generally works with a littie 
party of children under him to mend the broken threads, and very alert 
they have to be, darting quickly from point to point where they see tha! 
a thread has given way. | 

The yarn produced by these two classes of machines is appropriate: 
lo various purposes according to its fineness, strength, hardnees, smooth- 
ness, and other qualities: some is employed for warp, some for weft, some 
for ‘ealicoes, some for fine muslins, some for hosiery, for lace, or for 
sewing-cotion. The better and smoother kinds of sewing-cotton pass 
through a very remarkable process before they are wound upon the ree:s 
on which we are accustomed to see them. Few sempstresses, as they thread 
their needles with the glaze thread now so much in use, know in what way 
the smoothness and brightness from which it derives its name are imparted 
to it. They little imagine that it has been. twice through a flame of fire— 
vet such is the case. The operation is called singeing or gassing. It frees 
the thread from the loose fibres which hang around it, makes it smooth 
and even. The same sort of process takes place in finishing off fine cotton 
yarns for weaving into stockings and lace. 

The gassing of glace thread is thus described by a friend of the writer's, 
who witnessed it at Borrowash mills, near Derby. It was carried on in a 
large room where there was little visible machinery. A sort of frame or 
table ran down the length of it, with rows of small gas jets on either side, 
all burning in the broad daylight. Beyond the table stood a row of young 
women; opposite to them, on the other side of it, were large reels from 
which the thread, still presenting a soft, fluffy appearance, was being 
rapidly reeled. Each thread passed round a roller which changed its direc- 
tion from a vertical to a horizontal one, took it through a jet of gas, across 
the table, through a second jet, and down to a level with the womens 
hands. The change that had taken place was curious. It was now a fine 
bright thread, perfeetly even, and when wound upon smaller reels looked 
ready for sale, as smooth as glass in fact, and worthy of its name of glace. 
It appeared that two jets were used to make sure of burning off every 
projecting hair without risk to the substance of the thread, which might 
have been destroyed in going through one single flame of greater strength. 
The girls found plenty to do in taking off the reels when full, supply fresh 
ones and repairing any chance breaks in the thread, but their work did 
not seem unpleasant or too laborious. One provision aitached to this 
machine in curious, and really beautiful to watch. If a knot occurs in 
the thread and stops its progress the gas flame is suddenly turned aside, 
while at the same moment the reel is lifted off the rotating barrel which 
turned it round, and is left at rest, till the woman in charge has leisure tv 
draw the knot. through the slit or remedy the little defect, 

Some faetories are entirely occupied with sewing-cotton, as are the 
Boar’s Head cotton mills of Messrs. Evans and Son, Derby. This factory 
is extremely interesting in several points of view. It supplies occupation 
to the whole place, some in the mills, some in the homes of the inhabitants. 
Different soris of sewing-cotton is all made from the best Boar's Head 
erotchet cotton: in other kinds there is a mixture of other vegetable wool. 
One ounce of cotton will make from twelve hundred to two thousand one 
hundred vards, according to the fineness of the thread. The Boar's Head 
cotton is wound upon reels with a hand wheel, by the inhabitants of Derby 
at their own homes. but the other sorts are wound by machinery, which 
is so adusted that by referring to a dial before she begins work, the winder 
can regulate the exact length of cotton on each reel. There is one machine 
the construction which is such that when a reel is full if falls off the 
spindle, and another takes its place. With such aids a girl can, in a day 
of ten hours, wind from twenty-five to forty dozen reels of a hundred 
vards each. 

But we have wandered from our Lancashire cotton-factory, and must 
return to it again, and follow the fortunes of those yarn which are to be 
woven on the spot into calicoes. After the cleaning and the pick, the 
scutching, the blowing, and the carding, we might suppose that our threads 
of cotton were ready for the loom, but such is not the case. The yarns 
for the warp must be wound together in a warping mill, where by a happy 
thought the whole of the machine is painted black, so that the warper 
sees at once if one thread is deficient on the dark ground. Then they are 
dressed, that is melted size or paste made of flour is applied to the yarn to 
make it smooth and stiff. The threads, spread out in a parallel layer, after 
being dipped inlo a trough of paste, are rubbed by two moveable brushes, 
which paste smoothly over the surface; and lastly the threads are dried 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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ACO-LOWELL 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


Saco-Lowell Long Draft 
Le Blan-Roth Patent 


(Patented in Foreign Countries. Patent Pending in U. 8. 


DON'T SELL AT A LOSS 


Install Saco-Lowell Long Draft on your Spinning 
Frames and make it possible to keep a margin 
of profit even at low prices. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


NEWTON Upper FALLS. MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN OFFICES 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FOREIGN SALES DEPARTMENT, NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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Finest Resort Hotel in the World 


~ 


A Photograph of 


Grove Park Inn 


Sunset Mountain 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Absolutely Fireproof Open All the Year 


The 160-acre, 18-hole golf course is the finest in 
the South—it is a blue grass course. 


All the water used at the Inn comies from the slopes 
of Mount Mitchell, the highest mountain east of the 
Rockies, nearly seven thousand feet altitude. 


It is the cleanest, most sanitary hotel ever built. 
Every floor is tile. Every bedroom has mosaic tile. 


The foods are the finest money can buy. The 
kitchen is spotless white tile to the roof and pure 
white mosaic tile floors. 


The buildings are built of great mountain boulders 
—some of the walls are five feet thick—boulders 
weighing as much as four tons each. 


We are three and a half miles from the railroad. 
The street cars are not allowed to come near enough 
to be heard. Automobiles not allowed near the build- 


ing during the night. We have no smoke, no dust, 
no train noise. 


We have pure air, common-sense, digestible food, 
quiet in the bedrooms at night, the finest organ in 
the world, and an atmosphere where refined people 
and busy business men with their families find great 
comfort and a good time. 


Grove Park Inn 


Asheville, N. C. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


APIDLY lessening production in 

cloth mills was the outstanding 
feature of May in the cotton goods 
division. It was hrought about in 
large part by an agreement arrived 
af among Southern manufacturers 
consequence of a_ fugitive 
profit: margin. Orders were expiring 
and offers of renewal were light 
and when received were found fo 
be without a fair chance for profit. 


us a 


' Despite all that was said by way 
of mereantile warning in preceding 
months the Government figures of 
April output showed 984 per cent 
of single shift capacity operated, 
although more than 10 per cent of 
the installed spindleage was inac- 
tive for the whole month. In the 
past year more than half a million 
spindles were added to. equip- 
ment but the real congestion in 
distribution was brought on by very 
general night and day running by 
mils intent upon maintaining the 
lowest. possible costs of operation. 

Several merchanfs foresaw a 
breaking down of the spring goods 
movement and warned against if 
before the turn of. the year. With 
a 16,000,000 bale cotton crop even 
then a possibility, if seemed inevi- 
table to trained merchants that 
lower prices would come and that 
they would be hastened unduly by 
feverish production. 

Other factors were at work to 
make distribution dubious, one be- 
ing the very large output of rayon 
and rayon and cotton fabrics and 
fhe other being the abnormally 
large proportion of highly styled 
and novelty cloths offered for spring 
and summer. 

To what extent hesitation in sales 
was increased by general business 
reaction and by unusually cool 


‘weather can be surmised, but they 


were among the unforeseen factors 
no merchant could visualize clearly 
enough to eontrol their influence 
upon trade. 


The peril in the manufacturing 
and merchandising situation in the 
industry was made very plain to a 
group of Southern manufacturers 
who met at Spartanburg, 8. C.,. to 
discuss eonditions listen to 
statements by selling agents and 
others with large interests in South- 
ern mills. The awakening to the 
danger of continued operation at 
high speed with prices below the 
cost of production was followed by 
a very general determination to cut 
down the output 25 per cent for at 
least sixty days and more if occa- 
sion for it existed at the end of that 
period. 


This was followed by a very broad 
discussion of the need for united 
action, when the annual convention 
of the Southern manufacturers was 
held at Atlanta. The net result has 
been the appointment of committees 
to take up the question of forming 
a textile institute and also a decided 
extension of the first suggestions to 
induce manufacturers to shut down 
machinery. At present the output 
is being cut down very fast in the 
South and in New England and the 


one 


Show Improvement 


cloth markets are beginning to show 
signs of a steadier price prospect. 

Observers in mercantile houses 
helieve that the worst has been seen 
in cloth markets in the matter of 
declining prices on staples. There 
are still a great many converted 
goods of various descriptions to be 
cleaned up. As many of them are 
season materials, b@cause of 
styling, there appears to be no pros- 
pect of making a present profit for 
the balance of the distributing pe- 
riod. Liquidation will be hastened 
by the advent of hot weather and 
the interest shown in pre-inventory 
sales in jobbing houses indicates a 
power among retailers to absorb 
goods well. 

Progress is being made in pricing 
staple goods for fall. The 4-4 
bleached cottons, wide sheetings, 
sheets and pillow cases have been 
revised and print goods distribution 
is being helped greatly by memor- 
andum sales, in which jobbers and 
cutters see many advantages. 

Bag manufacturers and hospital 
supply houses have been buying 
well. Pajama check converters have 
covered their requirements further 
ahead than others and window 
sliiade manufacturers have purchas- 
ed in fair quantities. 

The print cloth and sheeting divi- 
sions are less well sold than a month 
ago but it is in this quarter that 
curtailment is now being pressed 
hardest. The heavy goods divisions 
have been showing real hesitation. 
They have been reflecting quieter 
trade in steel and other lines. Com- 
petition in some divisions grew 
harder than for many years. Cotton 
duck manufacturers held a meeting 
at Baltimore and decided to eurtail, 
and some are doing so to the extent 
of a third of their capacity. 

While there are expectations that 
the automobile industry will ulti- 
mately require as much cloth as 
used last year there have been sevy- 
eral instances reported where deliv- 
eries on contract are being deferred 
lemporarily. Cancellations have 
been very few and only in cases of 
persistent violation .-.of delivery 
agreements 

Fine goods demand has been quiet. 
I, is stated that converters of these 
lines have fewer mill commitments 
booked than at any time in recent 
history. Mills have been able to sell 
stock goods, although profits have 
been meager. The season in cotton 
dress goods has developed no very 
prominent fabric as compared with 
some other recent seasons, and all 
mills have been exceedingly cau- 
tious in the matter of accumulating 
overruns. 

Silk and cottons. have done about 
as well as usual despite the large 
production of rayons. Shirtings 
have become highly competitive and 
while mills have good orders in 
hand in a number of instances, the 
business now offering on some 
classes of goods is wholly unwork- 
able at a profit. 

At. present the industry is full of 
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LENGTH 
MEANS 
LEATHER 
STRENGTH 


HE illustrations show VIM and oak leather torn under the same 
conditions. They are exact size, photographic reproductions and 
the comparative length of the fibers speaks for itself. 


The fibers of the VIM Leather are not only longer, but they are 
much stronger, because they have not been weakened as has the oak, 
by a long time, digestive process of tannage. 


The VIM fibers are in closer contact than the oak, because there 
is no bark pigment, or other foreign matter in the pores of VIM 
Leather. | 


With the reminder of these FACTS, admitted by all leather 
experts, there can be NO DOUBT about the superior strength and dur- 
ability of VIM Leather. A 


VIM Leather is manufactured into 
Belting, 
Mill Strapping, 
Packings 
and is adapted for all mechanical! uses. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 
Distributors Located At 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O. Box 663 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1015 Healey Building 
Phone: Walnut 4807 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
511 Masonic Temple 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 


Phone: Greenville 2316 Garfield 3559 


AND ALL OVER THE WORLDS 


+. —— Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industry acts 
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ITH vacation time drawing near, 

considerable activity prevails in 
the sale of outing apparel of every 
description. A successful seller is 
a ladies’ hiking suit of cotton crash, 
consisting of knickers and a sleeve- 
less tuxedo jacket. Another outfit 
is made of natural colored cotton 
suiting in a checked pattern, the 
jacket being in the windbreaker 
style, Linen crash in plain grounds 
or checked designs makes a popular 
outing suit consisting of regulation 
knickers with two-button cuffs and 
a lumberjacket with low collar, 
short sleeves and jersey band at the 
waist. This suit is also obtainabie 
in biuejean and khakijean. An item 
whieh is being extensively featured 
throughout the country is the “zip- 
knick” hiking “short.” This is a 
well-cut garment designed on the 
same free lines as the boy's hiking 
short: it opens at the left side with 
the popular ziper, and beneath each 
trouser cuff is an inner cuff of knit 
jersey. “Zip-knicks” are being pur- 
chased in khakijean, khaki twill, 
imitation box linens and linen 


Camping outfits for girls are in 
big demand in a wide variety of 
styles and fabrics. A suit of green 
or tan cotton sports cloth in the 6 
to 14 year range consists of knickers 
and a middy, trimmed with Chane! 
collar, cuffs and pockets of checked 
fabric. 


A middy and bloomer suit 
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Cotton Creations 


By Alfred Fantl, in Commerce and Finance. 


which is finding favor is made of 
brown, blue or green crash. An out- 
fit which features knickers and a 
tuxedo jacket is fashioned of oyster 
white suiting in a two-tone woven 
plaid design combined with piain 
linen crash. Mottled tan suiting and 
black and white box crash are other 
much wanted fabrics used for out- 
ing apparel for girls and juniors. 


Within the past few weeks a 
growing call has developed for 
beach appare!, and among the best- 
selling items is the bathing suit of 
cretonne with plain or pointed hem- 
line and pipings of contrasting color. 
Silkette, a printed silk and cotton 
fabric, particularly attractive’ in 
rolka-dotted designs, makes a smart 
swimming suit with three rows of 
ruffles around the skirt. Washable 
striped tub silk in gay color combi- 
nations is used for a suit having kick 
pleats at each side of the skirt and 
pantalettes to match. Knitted worst- 
ed bathing suits are also wanted in 
black or navy with gay colored 


stripes, or in plain bright shades of 


Jockey red, peacock blue, 
green and orange. 


Kelly 


Tailored beach coats and capes are 
being called for in rubberized cre- 
tonne, satinette, striped rayon and 
Florentine silk prints. 


Natural 


crash printed in a large striped and 
floral pattern makes an attractive 
beach coat with saddle shoulders 
and a throw-scarf of crepe de chine. 
A popular beach novelty is the hat 
and scarf set made of rubberized 
cotton plaid. The scarf with self 
fringe has snap fasteners at each 
end, making a sieeve effect, which 
the wearer can place over her 
shoulders when not in the water. 
The hat has a sectional crown, rolled 
brim and bow of the fabric at the 
front. 

The approach of warmer weather 
has brought about an active call for 


voile dresses in white and pastel 
shades. Some of these numbers 
feature hand-drawn collars, cuffs 


and pockets of white batiste and rib- 
bon ties. Others have allover em- 
broidery and are trimmed with col- 
lars and cuffs of contrasting colored 
fabric. In view of the fact thai up 
to a few weeks ago there was little 
demand for flowered crepe de chine 
or chiffon in higher priced dresses, 
it is interesting to note the increased 
call for this type of merchandise 
during the past few weeks. All the 
leading stores are now prommently 
featuring afternoon frocks and in 
sleeveless effects. While the light 
pastel combinations are favored for 
summer wear, the darker grounds 
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with gray colored designs are also 
selling well. 

Satinchene, a lustrous knitted 
rayon fabric which heretofore has 
been used only for women’s dresses 
now makes its appearance in girls’ 
dresses- An attractive grovp of 
models is made of the plain fabric, 
trimmed with collar, cuffs, pockets 
and belt of printed fabric. Girls’ 
dresses of plain and flowered voile, 
attractively trimmed with ruffles 
and lace are in outstanding demand. 
One and two-piece ‘ailored dresses 
with short sleeves are wanted in 
plain or printed tub silk and wash- 
able silk broadcloth. Rose, copen, 
maize, green and blue are leaiing 
colors in garments of this type. 

An extremely attractive and big- 
selling item in the 2 to 6-year range 
is a panty dress with sunshade to 
mateh. This set features a sileeve- 
less dress made of cotton primt in 
small futuristic designs on grounds 
of rose, blue or tangerine. Sunshades 
to match are strongly made on steel 
wire frames, and have decorated 
Dresden handles. 

Another popular garment is the 
garden play set for liltle boys and 
girls, developed in cretonne with 
flowered or nusery designs. The 
little sister set consists of a sleevo- 
less apron buttoned on the shoulder 
and holes and yoke. A bonnet ac- 
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Since 1915 


CLEANSER 


Positive Protection Against 


SLIPPERY FLOORS 


No Grease or Eating Chemicals are used in the man- 
ufacture of MI CLEANSER. It cleans perfectly at 
lower cost and never leaves a streaked or slippery sur- 


face. 


WRITE OR WIRE US YOUR NEXT ORDER 


“IF YOU ARE NOT PLEASED 
WITH A TRIAL BARREL—YOU 
OWE US NOTHING” 


The Denison Mfg. Co.,—Asheville, N. C. 
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American Hostery Exports Increase 


URING the past few years the 

American hosiery industry has 
made notable strides in the field of 
foreign trade, and the shipments of 
that class of textiles now occupy an 
important position in United States 
exports, according to F. Wells, Tex- 
tile Division, Department of Com- 
merce. During the calendir year 
1925 the total exports of knit goods 
amounted to over 832,000,000, of 
which hosiery (cotton, rayon, and 
silk) comprised the egreater part 
with an aggregate value of $27,000,- 
O00. 

This hosiery export record 
especially noteworthy since it was 
accomplished in the face of keen 
competition from the other tmport- 
ant knit goods producing countries, 
which have made considerable 
headway toward recovering their 
normal pre-war status. On _ the 
other hand, the unprecedented vol- 
ume of American exports in 1920, 
when shipmen's of knit goods 
reached a value of over $61,000,000, 
can be attributed in great measure 
to the abnormal conditions prevall- 
ing in the immediate post-war years 
and the temporary elimination of 
Germany, one of our principal com- 
petitors. It is also significant that 
certain countries which have raised 
high tariff barriers against imports 
of certain classes of knit goods and 
which are importing American knit- 
fing machinery in incre sing quan- 
ties continue to stand among the 
best markets for United States knit 
goods—Great Britain, Argentina, and 
Australia being notable examples of 
that situation. 

During the ten months ended 
April 30, 1926, the United Kingdom 
ranked first from a quantitative 
standpoint as an export market for 
United States cotton hosiery with 
receipts totalling 665,812 dozen pairs. 
Cuba and Argentina ranked second 
and third with imports of American 
eotton hosiery during the period 
mentioned above amounting to 608,- 
971 dozen pairs and 525.840 dozen 
pairs, respectively. Shipments to 
Mexico have declined during the 
present fiscal year as compared 
with 1924-25. buf those to Canada 
have increased considerably. Latin- 
American still remains our best 
regional market for cotton hosiery, 
although the trade has decreased 
slightiv. The Far Eastern markets, 
particularly Australia and the Phil- 
ippines, registered a slight improve- 
ment in their takings during the 
ten months ended April 30, 1926, 
compared with the corresponding 
period of 1924-25, while shipments 
to British South Africa increased 88 
per cent in quantity. 

As an export market for American 
siik and rayon hosiery, the United 
Kingdom still holds the premier po- 
sition. Sales to that country, how- 
ever, have been seriously curtailed 
during the past fiscal year as a 
consequence of the imposition of a 
duty of 33 1-3 per cent on British 
imports of silk and rayon manufac- 
turers. During the ten months end- 
ed April 30, 1926, Cuba, British South 
Afriea, Australia, and Canada great- 
ly inereased their purchases of 
these classes of hosiery as compar- 
ed with the corresponding period of 
1925, and these countries, along 


with Great Britain and Argentina, 
now rank as the most important 
markets for American silk and 
rayon hosiery. Other interesting 
features of this trade was a gain of 
180 per cent in the volume of ex- 
ports of rayon hosiery to continen- 
lal Europe and of 64 per cent in 
shipments of silk hosiery to Argen- 
tina, 

In analyzing the export statistics 
for the ten months ended April 30. 
1926, an appreciable increase is ob- 
served in the total quantity of al! 
three classes of hosiery shipped to 
foreign markets, as compared with 
the corresponding period of the 
previous fiscal year. 

The present volume of American 
foreign trade in hosiery, large 
though it seems at first glance as 
compared with that for pre-war 
years, represents only a small per- 
centage of the total domestic pro- 
duction. In the field of mechanical! 
development, the American domes- 
fic knitting industry is far ahead of 
any of its competitors. The United 
States is the only country which 
possesses a sufficient number of 
automatic circular hosiery ma- 
chines to produce a surplus of 
seamless hosiery for export. None 
of the other producing countries 
has enough machinery of this type 
to satisfy even their domestic re- 
quirements for seamless hosiery 
and they are consequently forced to 
import this class of hosiery from 
the United States. If the advantage 
of this country in mechanical de- 
velopment and the unsurpassed 
quality of the American product be 
coupled with a more intensive study 
of foreign markets and a closer 
adaptation of the American product 
to their varied requirements, the 
United States should have no diffi- 
culty in holding and considerably 
expanding its export trade in hos- 
lery. 


New Dupont Color 

A new direct color, known as 
Pontamine Diazo Orange 2R, which 
it is claimed is one of the fastest 
diazo colors on the market, has re- 
cently been developed by the Dve- 
stuffs Department of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co.. When diazotized 
und developed with beta naphthol, 
this new dye yields bright shades 
of reddish orange. It possesses very 
good fastness to water, washing, 
perspiration, acids, alkalies, cross- 
dying and light. The working prop- 
erties Of Pontamine Diazo Orange 
2K are said to be excellent, as it dyes 
very levelly, exhausts well and dis- 
solves with extreme ease, even in 
very high concentrations. Because 
of its extraordinary solubility in 
connection with easy penetration 
and good level dyeing properties, it 
is claimed that this color is particu- 
larly suitable for machines of the 
closed circulating types where solu- 
bility 1s one of the first require- 
ments. Pontamine Diazo Orange 2R 
ean be dyed on cotton goods in all 
stages of manufacture and is partic- 
ularly recommended for dress goods. 
embroidery yarns and similar mate- 
rials. It can also be used in dyeing 
eilks. 
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WE BUILD 


EXHAUST OPENERS 
HOPPER BALE OPENERS 
CRIGHTON OPENERS 


ROVING WASTE OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS 


COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
FEEDERS 


SELF FEEDING OPENERS 


INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER 
LAPPERS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 


DRAWING FRAMES 
(Mechanical or Electric Stop Motion) 


SLUBBING INTERMEDIATE and 
ROVING FRAMES 


SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS 
(Band or ‘Tape Driven) 


SPINDLES—FLYERS 
RINGS—FLUTED ROLLS 


Write for descriptive Bulletins 


H & B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Humidification in English Cotton Mills 


(Reprint from Manchester 
Guardian) 

HE large number of factors 

operating in a cotton spinning 
mill or weaving shed have always 
made it difficult to isolate the direct 
effect of humidity on the efficiency 
of the operations. In 1923, however, 
the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board published a report on “Varia- 
_tions in Efficiency in Cotton Weav- 
ing.” Among the results obtained 
by the investigations of the board 
the following are a few of the mos! 
interesting as far as the humidit- 
cation of the sheds is concerned. In 
a shed A with a temperature of 
77 deg, F. and a relative humidity of 
85 per cent breakages were few and 
the efficiency of production of the 
loom was 76.5 per cent. With the 
same temperature but a relative 
humidity of 684 per cent “ends” 
were continually breaking oul and 


the cloth was weaving badly, with an — 


efficiency of production of only 65.9 
per cent. Another investigation 
showed that as relalive humidity de- 
creased weaving became more dif- 
ficult in spite of a rising tempera- 
ture, so that while the relative hu- 
midity was kept at 79 per cent weav- 
ing was guite satisfactory, and when 
the relative humidity was brought 
cown to 66 per cent weaving was al 
a standstill due to the twist break- 
ing out in bunches. 


In the third case the humidity 


plant of a mill broke down after oue 
day's tests results had been obtained. 
Although the external conditions 
were materially the same during the 
two days marked differences in out- 
put occurred. At the commence- 
ment of work on the second day 
without humidifying plant) the ef- 
ficiency of production was only 
slightly than that of the pre- 
vious day. This was due to the fact 
that the relative humidity of the 
shed was still fairly high as a re- 
sult of the working of the plant on 
(he previous day, and to the fall in 
dry bulb temperature overnight. As 
the day advanced the shed became 
hotter due to the friction of the ma- 
chinery and the rise of temperature 
of the outside air, and the relative 
humidity continuously fell. The re- 
sult was an ever greater decrease in 
efficiency of production so that in 
the last hour of work the outpui 
was 12.7 per cent less than in ‘he 
best hour of the day, and the aver- 
age output was nearly three per 
cent below that of the previous day. 
Uitimately. conditions became al- 
most impracticable for work. 


This breakdown also enabled a 
comparison to be drawn regarding 
the temperature of shed with and 
without steam admission for humid- 
ification. Although the initial tem- 
perature of the shed when no hu- 
miditicalion system took place was 
i5 degree F. higher than that of 
the previous day the final tempera- 


less 


ture was 4 deg. lower. This seems 
to suggest that the steam injected 
for humidification jm giving up iis 


latent heal causes the temperature 
of the shed to rise to an unneces- 
sarily high degree. Undoubtedly 


temperature, as well as relative hti- 
midity, has an effect on the output 
hut of the two factors the latter ts 
much the more powerful. 

The best conditions are obtained 
when both factors are kept constant 
throughout the day. Steam humidi- 
fying plant tends to conditions such 
(hat temperature rises throughout 
the day, with a consequent falling of 
relative humidity. 

The effect of humidity on the 
spinning of yarn is summed up in 
a table m the “Textile Recorder” 
Year Book of 1924, showing that 
yarn spun in a 50 per cent relative 
humidity will bear a mean tension 
5 pounds per lea more than the yarn 
spun in 31 per cent relative humidi- 
ty. There is, therefore, abundant 
proof of the added efficiency gained 
by the introduction of humidity by 
arlificial means at such times as the 
conditions of the external air are 
not suited to manufacture. 

The earlier systems of obtaining 
the requisite degree of humidity 
consisted simply of blowing sleam 
or water. and compressed air in- 
to the workrooms. No attempt 
was made to control the direction or 
strength of the air currents, and 
ihe consequence was to render the 


air of the workroom insipid. From 
i882, when the first protest against 
“steaming” in cotton mills was made 
by the operatives, until the out- 
break of war official inquiries were 
held from time to time te consider 
the questions relating to artificial 
humidification. Various of 
Parliment based on the reports of 
such committees have laid down 
standards for -ventilation, preven- 
tion of rise of temperature of rooms 
by efficient lagging of steam pipes, 
etc., and have limited the amount of 
difference between wet and dry 
bulbs. 

More recent physiological work on 
the subject has been available tor 
ihe latest inquiry, and two impor- 
fant series of observations were 
made on behalf of the committee ap- 
pointed, on weavers actually at 
work. The report following the in- 
quiry introduces for the first time 
a new factor of environment—air 
movement. It has gradually become 
realized that. neither the dry nor 
the wet-bulb thermometer is by il- 
self an accurate guide to the state 
of the air as far as concerns piysio- 
logical conditions, but that the rate 
of air movement must be taken into 
account. The report gives certain 
occupations. It is extremely im- 
portant that these facts regarding 
artificial humidification should be 
realized before any existing system 
is considered. 
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ROGERS FIBRE CoO. 


CANS CARS 
BOXES and 
BARRELS 


bottom stays 


Resisting enormous pressure either from within or with- 


out, 


The cross-section view shows how the metal bottom 


is set into steel chime under pressure and held with solid 
rivets running through the crime, side walls, kicking 


band and bottom flange. 


LEATHEROID Receptacles are built for strength and 
durability to last for years and stand up under excep- 
tional abuse. 


SOLD THROUGH SOUTHERN SUPPLY DEALERS 


1024 Filbert St., Philadelphia 
121 Beach St., Boston 


135 Brevard Court, Charlotte, N. C 
78 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Manufacture of Fancy Goods 


This is the eighth article in a 
series on fancy weaving. The next 
will appear in an early issue—Edi- 
tor. 


Efficient Analysis an Important 
Factor. 


Efficiency and care in the analysis 
of a sample of fancy goods which 
may be presented tor manufacture 
are important to any manufacturer 
who contemplates contracting for 
their production without danger of 
an economic loss. A mill which has 
heen running on a staple line of 
plain goods for vears will be con- 
fronted with annoying and 
costly problems if miscalculations 
are to frequently made in estimating 
the production costs. Competent 
analysis and fair values will assure 


some 


The threed 
can be 177 
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a reasonable profit under normal 
conditions and for that reason men 
who have qualified in the art of 
sample dissection are valuable to 
any mill. The decomposition of 
cloth submitted for reproduction is 
somewhat more difficult if it be- 
longs to the faney class, owing to 
the presence of variously colored 
varns. or yarns of different numbers 
and twists, or intricateness of weave. 
the commission house pre- 
senting the sample requires very 
accurate duplication in all details. 
thereby necessitating complete 
knowledge of cloth structure ‘on the 
part of the analyst. Some corpora- 
tions who do not employ a designer 
or someone competent lO correctly 
determine the particulars of repro- 
duetion, submit the sample to a tex- 
lile expert. This requires time; and 
the cost of the professional layout 
will range from 810 to $25 for each 
analysis, according to its character. 
A Dissecting Microscope Should be 

Available. 

The little pocket pick glasses are 
very useful for counting the num- 
ber of picks per inch in a sample of 


cloth, but when the threads are 
varied in color and form, as they 
usually are in fancy goods, some- 
thing more elaborate than the pick 
glass is better; With one of the 
regular dissecting miscrocopes the 
thread arrangement of any type of 
cloth can be ascertaned readily by 
examining the enlargement. There 
are several descriptions of these in- 
struments in the market, any of 
which will serve the purpose very 
well. A common type, particulariv 
adapted for defining the arrang®- 
ment of threads m a fancy pattern; 
is shown herewith. The sample for 
analysis is placed on the stage below 
the piece where it is held flat 
and firm with elips provided for the 
purpose. Pinion adjustments of the 
focus for the lens is arranged for, 
and also setting devices for the con- 
eave mirror below. Instruments of 
(his type can be purchased at deal- 
ers in optical goods for about #15. 
Before subjecting a sample to 
analysis by mixroscopical enlarge- 
ment, or by pickmg out and examin- 
ing each medividudal change of 
threads with a hand dissecting tool 
and the bare eye, the surface of the 
cloth should be made as clear as 
possible by removing the nap or any 
condition that causes a hazimess [to 
obscure accurate vision. Some fancy 
cloths are woven with very fine 
varns, with a considerable number 
of threads per inch, thereby making 
dissection difficult. The patience olf 
almost any man will be severely 
fried in some cases. We have dis- 
sected some finely woven samples 
repeatedly five times before getting 
a definite result. Sometimes a sample 
has been mussed up so much by 
someone trying to remove the na}, 
hy seraping, that dissection is diffi- 


eve 


cult. The nap or pile should be re- 
moved by singemg, and then the 


thread system wilt not be disturbed 
Cloths containing soft spun yarns, 
or those in which milling has been 
‘jione for the purpose of making the 
texture more intact, are not easily 
dissected without breaking some of 
the threads. But with the ordinary 
lines of faney goods, decomposition 
of the intertexture is usually pos- 
sible with care. 
To Find the Thread Texture of a 
Sample of Faney Cotton Dress Goods 
Assuming that if is desired to find 
the thread texture of a sample ef 
fancy cotton dress goods, each 
thread should be arranged according 
to color and its postion in the cloth 
as follows: 


6 warp 
6 warp 
warp 
2 warp 

twist 
6 warp 
6 warp 


threads of gray. 

threads of white. 

threads of gray. 

eord threads double and 
maroon and white. 

threads of gray. 

threads plain cord maroon. 


32 threads in the repeat, occupving 


one-half inch space. 
A full ineh would contain 2? x 3? 
threads. A 30 meh wide warp 
would make. 30 x 64—1920 threa:s 


in the full warp. Filling the same, 
thereby requiring a four shuttle bo~ 
motion at one end of the loom if the 


(Continued on Page 30) 


Better Lul 


at Less Cost per month \. 


ricatio 


- 


NOTICE! 


There is only ONE 


Genuine 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 


Sold only through us, our representatives or 
branches. | 


The advantages of NON-FLUID OIL that 
have caused it to be used constantly in more 
than 70 per cent of textile mills throughout 
the country, have also attracted imitators 
with substitutes claiming to be “non-fluid oil’ 
or to have qualities similar to NON-FLUID 
OIL. 


For their own protection we warn textile men 
not to purchase NON-FLUID OIL except 
from us. 


NON-FLUID OIL is a perfect lubricant pos- 
sessing unusual adhesiveness (our exclusive 
process) insuring freedom from oil stains | 
caused by dripping, spattering liquid oil. So 
little of NON-FLUID OIL is required that it 
actually costs less per month for better lubri- 
cation. 


Testing samples of NON-FLUID OIL are sent on 
request-——together with bulletin, “Lubrication of 
Textile Machinery.”’ Write for them today. 


N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” and 
samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below:— _ 


| PICKERS | LOOMS SHAFTING 
| CARDS | | TWISTER RINGS | | MOTORS 
| SPINNING FRAMES | |} BALL BEARINGS | | CHAIN DRIVES 


BB. 


NEW YOR 


MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK,NY _ 


CO. 
WORKS: NEWARK, 


CHICAGO, ILL 
PHILADELPHIA,PA. 
PROVIDENCE, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. ATLANTA, GA. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Warehouses : 
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Practical Discussions 
By 
Practical Men 


How to Test Tentering Frame 
Chains. 


Editor 


What is the best way to test ten- 
tering frame chains to see if it is 
working right? That is, I want to 
know if one is longer than the other, 
also if they are binding or over- 
worn. And I want want to know 
how to do this without taking the 
chain out. Finisher. 


What is the Constant Number 840? 


Editor: 


Although I have already learned 
considerable about cotton manufac- 
turing I have yet to learn about a 
number of different things which 
are not self-proven. For example, I 
have asked some mill men what is 
the constant number 8407? ‘That is 
of what does it consist—-what is its 
origin? Why do we use 840 when it 
would be so much easier to use a 
constant number like sav 1000? As 
some mill men have not been able 
to answer this question to my satis- 
faction, will you please give us a 
good general answer through your 
Discussion Department? 840. 


Answer to 8S. C. 


Editor: 


This message is to convey infor- 
mation to the question of §S. C. re- 
garding steam advantages in the 
steam drum at the nappers. It is 
best to have steam in the steam 
drum, provided at the nappers. This 
is because it softens the harshness 
of the goods. If the goods are sized 
it will be particularly beneficial. 
Soms goods which are already soft 
enough can be napped without the 
steam being turned on. Va. 


Answer to Twist. 


Editor: 


No;.it is not possible to have even 
twist in single yarns. This is be- 
cause it is quite impossible to make 
a perfectly even yarn. Twist turns, 


like many other things seek ihe 
path of least resistance. Turns of 
twist have to surround the yarn. 


And as there are thin places in the 
yarn, ‘the runs of twist follow the 
thin or lean places in the yarn. This 
is because the distance around the 
thin yarn is shorter than the dis- 
tance around the thick places in the 
yarn. Ga. 


Answer to Count. 


Editor: 


Replying to Souff’s question, as 
to how hard filling’ can be twisted 


and still be able to weave if, is an 
interesting problem to discuss. For 
some years it was not thought pos- 
sible to use warp twisted yarn for 
fillings But this theory has been 
smashed by some mills that make 
silk and hard twisted cotton yarn 
voiles. Fillings have been use with 
as much as nine (square 9) multi- 
plied by the square root of the yarn 
number. 

Also 12 square. But this kind oi 
filling has to be steamed, cooled and 
also wet down to prevent kinking. 
Such fillings have been extensively 
used by successful mills. Supt. 


Answer to Napper. 


Editor: 


In answer. to Napper’s question 
about why the clothing is wound in 
alternate directions on the different 
rolls. This is to neutralize the 
warming effect which pulls the 
cloth in the direction of the warm- 
ing, or in the direction of the wind- 
ing of the clothing. One winding 
opposes the other, and this neutral- 
izes the drawing effect of one wind- 
ing against the other. In other 
words, it keeps the cloth from being 
pulled or drawn to one side if the 
clothing was wound all in one di- 
rection. Expert. 


Answer to Corduroy. 


Editor: 


Corduroy has asked for informa- 
tion on corduroy. But it is impos- 
sible to give him definite advice be- 
cause he does not state what kind 
of corduroy he wants to make. This 
kind of goods, like sateens varies a 
great deal. Corduroy varies in kind 
from over 100 picks per inch to over 
300 picks per inch. The ribs vary 


from %-inch wide to %-inch wide 
or over. There is plain standard 
corduroy, and sport corduroys of 


many kinds. If he will state what 
brand he wants to make, definite in- 
formation can be given. Otherwise 
it would take several pages of this 
paper to lavout all kinds properly 
in print. 

If Corduroy wants to make a gen- 
‘ral line of such goods and has a 
large number of looms to run on 
same, it will pay him to employ a 
good designer or to engage the 
services of an overseer of weaving 
who thoroughly understands mak- 
ing these goeds Oduroy. 


Answer to Young Spinner. 


Editor: 


In answer to Young Spinner, re- 
garing securing the average number 
he spins. I reckon I can advise him 
right about this. There are sev- 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Causes of Bad Spinning 


A series of articles contributed to a Prize Contest on this Subject 


Number Twenty-two 


If I took charge of a spinning room the first investigation I would make 
would be to see that my cotton was the right staple for the number of 
yarn I was making; then, I would investigate my roving to see if it had the 
proper amount of twist and was, smooth, round roving, and free as pos- 
sible from slubs. 

The next step I would take would be to see that my rollers were 
properly set for the staple I was spinning. The proper setting would be 
to set as close as possible, but not close enough to cause the yarn two 
cockie. 

Then I would see that the steel roll necks and stands are not worn; 
for this would throw the rolls out of line and cause them to vibrate, and 
cause the spinning to run bad. Would also see that the roll stands and 
leather roller necks are properly oiled and-cleaned between the front and 
middie rolls and that the weight levers were perfectly level. I would also 
see that the leather rollers were in good condition, and that steel roll flutes 
were smooth and clean, and all bearings oiled, and scavenger rolls are 
covered with good cloth. 

The traverse motion on the leather rolls should be observed closely 
and have the full stroke 4” from each end, and if it should stop it will 
crease rolls and cause spinning to run bad. 

I would examine the finger bars to see if they are worn. 
worn would replace them. 

Next I would see that the rings and bolsters were not worn, spindles 
plumb and set to center of ring and frame perfectly level; that cylinder 
bearings and loose pulley bushings were in good condition; that guide 
wires were set properly to the spindle—not too high nor low. Guide wires 
set. too high will cause thread to have too much tension on guide wire 
from the angle of the steel roll to the guide wire. And guide wires sei. too 
low will cause ends to pull teo tight when traverse comes to top, and 
balloon and break when traverse goes to bottom. 

Another step that I would take would be to see that spinning frames 
were properly lubricated and that I had a good quality of oil. I have seen 
in some cases where a good oil cup well used was more needed than a box 
of tools. 

I would examine the gearing and see if any were improperly cut by 
blanks being too small or large. These would cause steel rolls to vibrate 
and ends to break down. Gearing should not be set too deep. Gearing 
should be observed closely, as a tooth may break and get in the other teeth 
causing bad running work. 

I would take the speed of the frames and see that I had the proper 
spindle speed and front roller speed for the amount of twist required; also 
that I had the proper draft. 

I would examine my skewers and if any were damaged would remove 
them. Also replace any broken steps. I would see that the bobbins fit 
Lhe spindle property and did nol vibrate, for these things will cause ends 
to break down. 

Clearers should be kept clean, for dirty clearers will cause bad run- 
ning spinning. I wouid put in force a good system of cleaning and see 
that it was carried out. 

Travelers should be of the right circle, flange and weight, and changed 
when they are worn, for a worn traveler will break ends down: 

The sizing of yarn should be done often, for if neglected and allowed 
to get too light or heavy it will cause the ends to break down. 

Not having the proper amount of draft between the back and middle 
rolls will cause spinning to run bad. Also burred flutes caused by knife 
cuts or other causes will make bad work. 

Humidity should be kept at the percentage point that will make the 
spining run best. 

Among all these things I have mentioned, if I took charge of a spinning 
room that was running bad, I would give the worst conditions my firs! 
attention, remedying all things as fast as I could get to them. [I have 
mentioned many small items; but these, often times, cause our worst 
troubles and amount to big things if not seen after and removed promptly. 

Old Timer. 


If any were 


Number Twenty-three 


Assuming that I was overseer of spinning and it was running bad and 
the carding was running fine, I would proceed as follows: 

First, I would see if the atmospheric conditions were all right or in 
other words whether the room was too dry or too damp. If either dry 
or damp [ would regulate the humidity so as to run between sixty and 
sixty-five per cent of relative humidity and I would hold a uniform per- 
centage of humidity. 

Irregular draft in the spinning room will cause the spinning to run 
bad, but at the same time the carding may be running fine. 

Any excessive draft in spinning will stretch the fibres of the roving 
and break them and cause more ends to come down. 


The setting of the rolls in the spinning room is a very important item. 
Too 


All rolls should be set according to the staple of cotton being spun. 


| = 
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wide a setting will cause weak yarn and too close a setting will cause 
cockled and knotty varn and naturally make the work run bad. It the steel 
rolls and top leather rolls are full of laps and have chokes under the mid- 
dle and at the end of top rolls, it will cause trouble in running the spinning. 

Saddles, roll stands, bearing and studs that are dry for lack of oil are 
very injurious to the running of the spinning. 

Letting spindles run dry will cause too much vibration and this vibra- 
tion is not good for spinning. 

If spindles are not plumb and the frames out of line and not level, 
cylinder bearings worn, steel rolls and gears worn and not running true, 
will cause bad running spinning. 

The wrong weight traveler for the number of yarn being run, and 
worn travelers is a very frequent cause of poor running spinning. Crooked 
and bad bobbins, worn bolsters and traveler rings, too slack or too tight a 
tape or band should not be allowed in the spinning room. 

} ‘Allowing the number of yarn to get too heavy or too light for the 
number of traveler being run will huve a bad effect on spinning. 

All spinning should be kept just as clean as possible at all times for 
dirty frames will have a great deal to do with bad running spinning. 

Irregular weights from the card room will cause spinning to run bad, 
but that is not the faull of the overseer of spinning, it is the fault of the 
carder. 

The overseer of carding and the overseer of spinning should at all 
times work together for the purpose of making spinning run right. 


Number Twenty-four 


There are four phases of this question that will cover every reason 
for. ends coming down in spinning room. After naming these four basic 
reasons, we will take up each one in detail. These four major causes are: 
Bad roving, mechanical causes, humidity and labor orgsaization. Taking 
these up in the order named, we wil! endeavor to indicate how to determine 
the things that are wrong. 

Bad Roving. 

Under this head, we have too much twist, too little twist, stretched 
roving, uneven roving, roving too wide in variation from standard (light 
or heavy), singles, doubles, tangled, gouts, hard ends and cotton not suited 
to yarn numbers and machinery lay-outs. 

Not enough twist in roving will allow if to pull apart, break-back and 
spin out unevenly. The remedy for this is more twist, never mind what 
che catalogue says, but put in the twist that will spin best. 
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Singliugs and doublings need little comment. 
the singles for doubles will ruin the leather rolls. Gouts or slugs in roving 
will break down the ends. Tangled roving rarely breaks down an end 
directly because spinners will not set it in the creel, but does increase 
amount of reworked waste, which is bad. 


Unsuitable cotton—that is cotton too short for correct setting of rolls: 
cotton with too much variation in length of fibres is an irremediable prob- 
lem. If rolls are set for shorter fibres the setting is wrong for longer fibres 
and will make cockled yarns. If set for long fibres it will make uneven 
and weak yarn. Either will cause end breakage. What is usuajly done is 
to try to hit a happy medium, then the setting is wrong for both. The 
remedy is a better selection of cotton. The insertion of more twist is not 
a panacea for all ills in bad spinning. It helps to a certain point and then 
it is injurious. If you have to run a twist multiple greater than 3.85 on 
filling and 4.85 on warp then there is something else bad wrong. I speak 
of yarns for weaving standard cloths. Novelty yarns have specific require- 
ments. 


Doubles are worse than 


Mechanical. 


The mechanical reasons for bad spinning are more numerous than 
reving defects, but more easily remedied. To start at the creel, roving 
package too heavy for hank roving causes it to stretch. Skewers broken 
at top or blunt at bottom, skewers do not fil creel, allowing them to fall 
out or hang up, roving guides loose, improperly set or choked up, roving 
traverse stopped or stroke too long or too short, either creasing rolls, or 
allowing roving to run out at side of rolls, dirty top or bottom rolls, lack 
of oil, improper type of saddles, stirrups and levers too much weight or 
too little weight. Experimentation wil! show quickly what weight is best 
suited to your conditions. 

Worn roller bars that allow rolls to get out of perfect alignment, un- 
evenness in size of each ends of top rolls, either shells or solid rolls should 
be same diameter on both bosses, otherwise, the roll will not grip the roving 
the same at all times as roving traverses, and will make uneven yarn, if 
it runs at all. The remedy ts in roll covering shop, if on solid rolls; shells 
may be matched up in the room. Another cause is abrasions on flutes of 
steel rolls or flutes worn down so flat and smooth that roving is unevenly 
drafted. Roll necks out—Rolls cannot be properly set to length of cotton 
if “necks” are worn out. Same is true of worn stands, though that rarely 
happens. Guide wire loose or improperly set—the point in the guide wire 
over which the thread runs should be exactly over top centre of spindle. 
To do this it is first necessary to “plumb” the spindles. That is, spindles 
should be so fixed in the rail that when running with average band pull 


(Continued on Page 20) 


RAYON 


REEDS 


On account of the ever-increasing use of Rayon (artificial silk) by Southern 
eotton mills, we are making a reed particularly adapted to the Rayon yarns. 


Special attention is necessary to the finish on the wire used in these reeds, 
which finish requires approximately three times the length of time usually given 


to regular reed wire. 


There is, however, absolutely no extra charge for this special finish as we 
invoice Rayon reeds at our regular standard prices. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING 


MAIN PLANT 
21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOUTHERN PLANT 


Steel Heddle Bidg., 621-635 E. Mcbee Ave., 
Greenville, S. C. Hampton Smith, Manager. 


New England Office: 


44 Franklin St., Providence, R. IL. 


Foreign Offices: 
Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China. 


“Duplex” Loom Harness (complete with 
Frames and Heddles fully assembled). 

Drop Wires (with Nickel Plated, Copper 
Plated or Plain Finished). 


THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 3 


Heddles—Harness Frames—Selvage Harness 
—Leno Doups—Jacquard Heddles—Lingoes— 
Improved Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease 
Reeds—Beamer Hecks—Combs. 
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Seventh 
Southern Textile 


Exposition 


Textile Hall 
Greenville, S. C. 
November Ist to 6th, 1926 


Many machinery supply and accessory manufac- 
turers have contracted for space. We have enlarged 
the steel Annex which will be built immediately 
alongside Textile Hall and can accommodate a small 
additional number of exhibitors. : 


This Exposition will be the most interesting and 


attractive that we have yet held. Special railroad 
rates are being arranged. 


All who expect to attend should remember that 
the Reservation Committee will be pleased to obtain 
rooms upon request. 


Spots Do Go! 


when you rub them with 


SPOTSGO 


Machinery oil WILL get on your goods in spite of any precaution 
you may take. But these spots should and can be removed before 
the cloth goes to the Bleachery. SPOTSGO does the job quickly 


and completely without damage to the fabric. May we send a Free 
Sample? 


There's a Mill Supply Jobber Near You 


Woodley Soap Manufacturing Co. 
29-49 Norfolk Ave. Boston, Mass. 


THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN © 


for 


Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


Inoorporated 


128-34 Sumpter St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Samples and Catalog upon Request 
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Comment on ** Cotton Dress’ Party 


“Buy a Cotton Dress” Drive 
Planned 


Rock Hill, S. C—A definite “Buy a 
Cotton Dress” Campaign will begin 
next week in Rock Hill, and it is anti- 
cipated the move will meet with the 
hearty support of merchants, partri- 
olic organizations of every kind, 
women's clubs and the general pub- 
lic, all of whom will be asked to co- 
operate in the movement. 

A similar move has been launch- 
ed in North Carolina, but Rock Huil 
expecis to “go them one betler” and 
strive for a campaign for the wear- 
ing of not only “a cotton gown” bul 

ihe wearing of “some several” of 
them, a simple one for morning wear 
and a dainty one of voile or similar 
material for aflernoon and evening 
wear. 


Up to the Flappers 


(Gastonia Daily Gazette) 


Adverting to the “cotten ball” to 
be held in Gastonia next week Miss 
Nell Craig, society editor of The 
Greensboro Record, thinks the idea 
ought to be introduced in the home 


instead of the dance hall or the 
office. 
“When many of us, she says, 


“who do not count ourselves too old 
to tell our age, were children, young 
people up to 16 years of age never 
dreamed of having even one silk 
dress. It was gingham for every 
day and voiles and like fabric for 
Sunday best and all dress up occa- 
sions. Now every little girl, from 
the time she can toddle around and 
even before must have several silk 
dresses and would be as soon caught 
with long hair as with a cotton dress 
on. The gingham girl used to be 
a great favorite but she went! out, 
along with lengthy tresses . and 
school girls complexions.” 

“If we adopt a ‘back to gingham 
slogan, it will have to be in the home 
and not in the dance hall or the of- 
fice,” concluded Miss Craig. 

From the general tone of her re- 
marks we conclude that she does nol 
regard the moVement with any 
great degree of confidence. And we 
don't know but what we agree wilh 
her. There will be mighty liltle cotl- 
ton worn at the ball, we fear. How- 
ever, a business man of the city was 
saying only yesterday that a move- 
ment back to cotton by the gir's 
and women of the South might mean 
the salvation of the textile industry. 
“Either every girl and woman in the 
South must wear an extra yard of 
cotton goods,” he said, “or we mus! 
burn down about half our cotton 
mills!” 


Bringing Cotton Frocks in 


Favor 
(‘Atlanta Journal) 

Charlotte, N. C-—-Women of Char- 
lotte are attempting to bring cotton 
dresses back into favor. 

The movement foday took the 
form of a “cotton” bridge party 
given by the Women’s Club. 

Approximately 100 members of 
the club were gowned in cotton 


voiles, crepes and ogandies. Siik 
was conspiciuous by its absence. 

Members of the club feel that the 
textile industry has suffered great- 
ly because women have lurned to 
silk for their wearing apparel and 
they are attempting to promote the 
use of Southern manufactured cot- 
ton products both by example and 
precept. 


Make It Fashionable! 


News and Observer) 


“A Charlotte cotton bridge party 
declared in favor of a return to the 
wearing of cotton goods as a neces- 
sary step toward promoting § the 
crosperity of the textile industry. 
They demand at least dne cotton 
dress for each member. This is a 
200d movement, but will the women 
quilt wearing silk stockings and silk 
dresses. etc., for the good of the tex- 
tile factories It is very doupttful 


“The Pope of Rome has greal 
power, He wisely proiested against 
the modern dress, or lack of dress, 


but he has not succeeded very well 
because, as to dress the dear women 
have never yet accepted dictation 
from themselves.” 

The only thing to do is to have the 
fashion queens to dictate that col- 
lon is stvlish, that i! is all the rage 
in Paris and New York and the 
women will fall m line . Remember 
how they took to woolen stockings 
a few years ago? 


Cotton Dress Card Party Is 
Given at Charlotte 
Woman’s Club 


Charlotte Observer 


Mrs. Heward Cannon won the 
prize, a solid gold vanity, donated 
by The Southern Textile Bulletin, 
for wearing the prettiest dress at 
the “cotton dress” card party given 
under the suspices of the Arlt de- 
partment of the Charlotte Womans 
Club last Friday aflernoon. 

For weeks prior tu the unique af- 
fair the women were busy getting 
ready for the party and Mrs. FE. M. 


Duncan, chairman of the depart- 
ment, postponed the party = two 
weeks in order to give the mem- 


bers and friends of the club more 
lime to make or purchase suitabie 
cotton dresses for the parttyt. 

Miss Martha Creighton, home 
demonstration agent, and Mrs. Vir- 
ginian Vine, of the Ed Mellon Com- 
pany ,were appointed judges by the 
State Extension department. 

The second prize a rayon silk 
spread donated by the Victor-Mono- 
ghan Mills of Greenville, 8S. CG. was 
won by Mrs. J. P. Lindsey: the third 
prize beautiful crepe material for 
a dress, donated by the Dunean 
Mills, of Greenville, 8. C.. was won 
by Mrs, F. D. Gibson. 

Ten seniors from the high school 
sewing class wore dresses that they 
had made and there was a tie be- 
[ween Miss Sara Spratt and Miss 
Margaret Dixon. They drew and the 
prize, five yards of beautiful striped 
crepe given by the Judson Mills, of 
Greenville, C.. was won hy Miss 
Dixon. 
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The dress contest was greatly en- 
joyed and caused more interest and 
enthusiasm than any contest ever 
held at the club. 

There were eighteen tables of 
and the prize for the top sevure, a 
solid white and goid vanity given 
by the Highland Park Manufactur- 
ing Company of Charloite, was won 
by Mrs. F. W- Blontz. 

Mrs. Ralph Laxton won the sec- 
ond prize, two lovely dress lengths 
given by the Cramer Mills, of Cram- 
erton. 

The consolation prize, a beautiful 
striped bed spread given by the 
Aileen Mills aft Biscoe, N. C.. was 
won by Miss Margaret Treloar. 

At the conelusion of the game 
ice-cream and cake were served 

The ice-cream was donated by 
Mrs. J. A. Yarbrough, president of 
the Charlotte Woman's Club. 


Handsome Prizes Awarded 
for Cotton Dresses 
Charlotte News) 

One of the loveliest affairs of the 
season was a “cotton party,” given 
last Friday afternoon by the Art De- 
partment of the Charlotte Womans 
Club, at the club’s building on East 

Morehead Avenue. 

This was a most unique party, 
requiring all present to wear a 
frock made of some cotton material. 
Several handsome prizes, donated 
hy Carolina concerns, were awarded 
as follows: First prize, Mrs. Howard 
Cannon, a solid gold vanity, given by 
the Southern Textile Bulletin, of 
this city; second prize, Mrs. J. P. 
Lindsay, a rayon spilk spread, do- 
nated by Victor-Monoghan Mills: 
third prize, Mrs- F. D. Gibson, a 
dress length of crepe, given by 
Dunean Mills. 


Ten high school sewing class 
girls attended this party, and com- 
peted among themselves for a prize. 
There was a tie as to the prettiest 
dress, between Miss Sara Spratt 
and Miss Margaret Dixon. They had 
to draw, Miss Dixon- winning the 
prize, which was five yards of strip- 
ed crepe donated by the Judson 
Mills, Greenville, 8S. C. 

Thosé winning the bridge prize 
were: First prize, Mrs. F. W. 
Bonitz, a solid white gold vanity, 
given by Highland Park Manufac- 
turing Company; second prize, Mrs. 
Ralph Laxton, two dress lengths of 
crepe, donated by the Cramerton 
Mills, and the consolation prize, 
Miss Margaret Treloar, a bed spread, 
donated by the Aileen Mills: low 
score prize, Mrs. Tonnissen, a pair 
of towels. 

After the games a delicious ice 
course was served. The cream was 
given by Mrs. J. A. Yarbrough, 


Special Pullman to Tybee 

Members of the Southern Textile 
Association who will make the trip 
from Greenville, S. ©. to Tybee 
Island, Ga., for the annual meeting 
of the association, will be able fo 
make the trip in a special Pullman 
provided sufficient number of men 
will ask for reservations. 

The Pullman will accomodate 
twenly-seven persons, allowing each 
to have a berth to himself and wil! 
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be parked in some convenient place 
at Tybee, so that those who travel 
mn it will not have to stop at a hotel. 

Members of the association who 
expect to make the trip from Green- 
ville may get further information 
regarding the special Pullman by 
writing W. Fletcher Davis, superin- 
tendent of the Brandon Mills, Ureen- 
ville. 


South Carolina Meeting 


The annual convention of the 
South Carolina Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association will be held at Ashe- 
vile June 18 and 19. The convention 
is being héld a week after the North 
Carolina body has its annual session. 

The establishment of the propos- 
ed textile institute and the possible 
subject of curtailment are expected 
to be the outstanding topics of dis- 
cussion at the approaching convetn- 
tion. 


The Weavers’ Meeting 


The meeting of the Weavers’ Di- 
vision of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation, to be held at Anderson, 5. 
C.. on June 18, promises to be one 
of the most interesting sectional! 
meetings in the history of the as- 
sociation. 

The meeting will differ materially 
from formers. meetings, that 
actual samples from 20 mills will be 
presented. Members present are ex- 
pected to grade these samples for 
imperfections, with a view of ar- 
riving at cloth standards. These 
samples will be shown again at the 
annual meeting of the association of 
the association at Tybee Beach. 

Previous meetings held at Ander- 
son have proved unusually interest- 
ing, and the atlendance has aiways 
been large, more than 200 having 
attended the last meeting there. The 
entertainment features provided by 
Anderson mill men always proved 
highly enoyable. 

L. L. Brown, general superinten- 
dent of the Clifton Manufacturing 
Company, is chairman of the Weay- 
ers Division and will preside al the 
meeting. He is urging.all superin- 
lendents, overseers of weaving and 
overseers of cloth rooms to be pres- 
ent. 


Victor-Monaghan Vacation 

Greer, S. C—Employes of the 
Greer, Victor and Apalache Mills of 
the Victor-Monaghan chain, will en- 
joy three-day vacations at Camp 
Reasonover. Employes of Greer 
Mill went to the Cedar Mountain 
camp June 4 and returned June 6. 
June 11-13, inclusive, will be for 
Victor workers, and Apalache resi- 
dents will spend June 18-20 inclusive, 
at the camp. Monaghan Mill locat- 
ed at Greenville will move to the 
summer camp on June 25 for three 
days. 

The summer rendezvous of Victor- 
‘Monaghan emploves is one of the 
most beautiful spots between Green- 
ville and Brevard, N. C. Luther E. 
Ballentine, who is custodian of the 
grounds, is a great host, it is said 
and as time approaches for the 
opening of the park, he is complet- 
ing all arrangements for a success- 
ful season. 
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Barber Spinning & Twister Tapes 


It pays to specify BARBER tape when renewing 
your tape supply. QUALITY, the outstanding 
feature, is emphasized. But you get this QUALI- 
TY combined with fair prices and years of “know- 
ing how” all put together. Standards from which 
we do not shift assure you of satisfactory service 
year in and year out. Pioneers as spinning and 
twister tape makers we still maintain our enviable 
reputation as “Spinning Tape Specialists.” Made 
in the South for Southern Spinners. 


LEE 


BARBER MFG. COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BARBER 


SPINNING & TWISTING TAPES 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Chestnut and 39th Street 


Hotel Pennsylvania 
Fireproof—Unrestricted Parking—Garage 


OSCAR W. RICHARDS, Manager 


600 ROOMS—500 BATHS 


Rooms with running water from $2.50 per day 
Rooms with private bath and shower from 
$3.50 per day 


Food and Service the Best 


Near West Philadelphia Station Pennsylvania Railroad 
University of Pennsylvania—Franklin Field 
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has inherent qualities by which 


Steam Buyers 


judge its value. 


—a dependable source of supply 
—even in quality and performance 


These qualities are particularly 
associated with 


“Green Valley” 


Pocahontas 


‘“‘Leevale Dorothy” 


Steam and Domestic 


‘Imperial New River” 
The Fort Dearborn Super Quality Coals 


A Coal For Every Purpose 
Steam—Domestic—Gas—By-Product 
Now Is the Time—Investigate! Write Us Before Contracting! 


Fort Dearborn Fuel Company 


Eastern Office 
Suite 530 Royster Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 


Other Offices 
Charleston, W. Va. Tazewell, Va. Cincinnati, O. 


GOOD 


Spinna Calf is made of high grade 
calfskins especially tanned for cov- 
ering top rolls. It presents the fol- 
lowing advantages: 


Fewer wind-ups 
Longer wear 
More cushion 


Write for full particulars 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER CO. 
210 South Street, Boston, Mass. 


CAUSES OF BAD SPINNING 


(Continued from Page 17) 


they will be exactly perpendicular, and concentric with ring. The greatest 
mechanical cause for ends breaking on spinning frame is spindles being out 
of plumb and not set in centre of ring. 

Spindles vibrating—Rings worn out or rusty; and lack of facilities for 
polishing in the average mill makes it impractical to “turn rings over” 
and the cost of taking them out and polishing and replacing, especially in 
plate holder will just about equal cost of a new ring. Other causes aro, 
bad bobbin, slack hands, wrong kind of bands. Frames out of level cross- 
wise, length-wise is not so important, but should be level: frames out of 
correct alignment; creels loose and shaky; ring rails not level; lifting rods 
stuck up; speed of traverse not properly adjusted to number of yarn and 
weight of traveler, traveler too heavy or too light and of wrong circle. 
Travelers should be changed when point is badly worn. This should be done 
systematically, so many frames each week and not all at once, so as lv 
maintain an average condition. Rings too large for number of yarn and 
speed; speed of a spinning frame shouid be suited to your condition. 


Humidity. 


The amount of moisture in the air plays an important part m good 
running spinning and the wise overseer will study his humidity condition 
carefully and often. Too much moisture will cause hard drafting and wil! 
cause cotton to “lick up” around the rolls when an end comes down, which 
will injure the leather rolls. The excessive amount of water absorbed by 
the roving and yarn will make it heavier which increase traveler pull, 
throwing it out of proper balance and causing the ends to break. Naot 
enough humidity has exactly the opposite effect. It increases flying lin! 
as the cotton fibres, being too dry, repel each other which weakens the 
yarn and the yarn being “lighter” the traveler becomes too “heavy” which 
increases end breakage. Exhaustive tests have shown best spinning con- 
dition of relative humidity to be between 56 and 61. Under average normai 
conditions, however, 58 per cent relative humidity with temperature around 
86° F is entirely different from 58 per cent R. H. at 98° F.. But by careful 
study and with most any of the modern systems of humidification a rea- 
sonable and workable range of relative humidity can be maintained. 


Labor Organization. 


Here is where a good overseer of spinning shows himself to be an 
artist, for running a spinning room is an art. In the rules governing this 


‘ contest it was stated “We assume the card room to be running good. That 


may happen and the spinning run bad, bul you cannot assume the weaving 
to be running good and the spinning bad. If your spinning isn’t properly 
done you may expect your weaving to run bad, or worse. In perfecting 
the organization of labor in the spinning room, every job is due close 
study and consideration. To go down the line, the overseer must not only 
have experience in the theory and mechanism of spinning, but must be 
of a nature to carry on exhaustive study and analysis, new problems, 
human and mechanical arise daily and must be solved sensibly and fairly 
or else it is still a problem. 

Section men should train their spinners and doffers how to start and 
stop frames and not break down the ends. Usually a warp frame on warp 
wind will stop or start all right without trouble with ring rail from midway 
to top, going either up or down. Frequently if the ring-rail is near the 
bottom, care should be taken in starting the frame or many ends will be 
broken that many keep the spinner over-worked all day. This is particu- 
larly of interest on filling frames. Do not stop filling frames with traverse 
rail going up or at the top. It should be on the downward stroke. Stop- 
ping and starting frame haphazard will break down any ends. This 
applies especially to doffers. An untrained and careless set of doffers will 
tear up any spinning room. Doffers should be trained to put all bobbins 
well down on the spindies and “piece up” every end, so as to leave the 
spinner in good shape. The oilers and banders are about as importaut as 
anybody about the spinning room. A systematic schedule for all oiling 
should be established that will take care of the machinery and the oiler 
iwained to observe it scruplously. When bands are replaced on the spindle 
the bander should be taught the correct way and correct tension and no 
other permitted. 


Dirt and accumulated lint is prolific cause of ends coming down on 
spinning frame. There should be a study made of cleaning necessary {o 
keep machinery in good shape and a cleaning schedule established and 
every hand trained to observe it strictly. Proper cleaning is absolutely 
essential to good running work. Especially is this so of rolls and ring 
rails. Choked rolls that have become roughened should be replaced with 
good ones. If the ring rail gets too dirty the travelers will gather lint and 
break down the end. Sweepers should be trained to do their work without 
fanning lint up into the threads. Roving men should not let bobbins fall 
into guides or leave long “tails” hanging on creel to wind around top 
of skewers and break back the roving. Roving men should be trained net 
to let their boxes bump the ring roll up off the lifting rods or brush against 
separators. All these things cause end breakage. 


Spinners should be trained to look out for bad rolls, broken rings, loose 
cap bars and “flag” everything that is out of adjustment on her sides and 
the section men trained Lo go repair it at once properly Good section men 
are the life of any well run room or mill for that matter. 
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Thursday, June 19, 1926. 
Number Twenty-five 


Assuming that the card room in general is running good, I will give, 
what I consider, the causes of bad spinning. 


If I were to take charge of a spinning room where the work was run- 
ning bad, I would just see about the organization of the help. I would be 
sure that everyone knew just what his or her job was. The second hand, 
and section men are the most important of all the help. Without the full 
co-operation of these men, a room will never run good. 


Even though the roving being used is good, there are many other 
things that will cause bad spimning. A few of these causes of the possible 
remedy for each will be given. 

if is very important to have the proper roll! settings. If the rolls are 
not properly set for the staple of cotton used, the result will be bad run- 
ning work. This applies to both bottom and top roils. The leather covered 
vop rolls should be given very close attention. They should never be allow- 
ed to become worn and oily on the ends as both of these conditions will 
give lots of trouble. Other things which affeet the condition of the rolis 
are proper weighting and proper setting of saddles, stirrups and levers. It 
is also well to see that the saddles are not worn. 

Worn roving skewers, roving sets broken or out of place, and loose ends 
of roving iwisted about the skewer, cause strain on the roving or causes it 
lo break back. In either case, the end will come down. 

Too much or nol enough twist is often the trouble. Either one will 
cause bad running work and also produce yarn that will give trouble in 
later processes. 

It is well to put all the yarn possible on a bobbin, but if the bobbin is 
run until the yarn is very close to the ring, the traveler will cut the yarn 
and cause a number of ends to come down. Another cause which might be 
mentioned here is worn out bobbins. When a bobbin is worn until it does 
not fit the spindle properly and will not stay down. firmly while running, it 
should not be used. 

Cleaning is another important factor. The frames should be cleaned 
properly and regularly. Dirty steel and top rolls, chocks under saddies, 
chocks on rolls, will all cause ends to come down. 

Oiling should be watched very closely. Too much oil is about as harm- 
ful as not putting enough. In oiling the rolls, it is especially important to 
see that too much is not used. Ojiling should be done regularly and thor- 
oughly. 

Travelers should be given close attention and changed when necessary. 
On some numbers of yarn, they will change themselves, but on other num- 
bers, they are to be changed, and if not changed properly and regularly, 
they will cause ends to come down. It is very important that the proper 
traveler be used. The traveler should suit the number of yarn being run. 

Bands should be kept tight. It is well to go over them occasionally and 
take off all that are slack. 


Another very important factor is humidity conditions. The proper 
humidity should be decided upon and the room kept as near as possible 
to that point at all times. Assuming that the hank roving from card room 
was good, but the spinning running bad the causes could be in roving to 
much twist or not enough twist, the draft could be too long or too short, 
but still run good on speeder frames, 

Run down machinery, steel roller necks could be worn, stands worn, 
causing the roll settings to get oul of position. Traveler rings worn oul, 
traveler cleaners broken off or bent down or set off to far from ring, nol 
cleaning traveler properly, will cause bad work. <Gmide wires could be 
worn or cut in the eye of wire which would prevent the yarn from balloon- 
ing in guide wire or causing yarn to be chafed and uneven and weakening 
varn. Mechanically bad spindles, roving skewers sticking through the 
holes in the top of creel and the roving resting on them preventing them 
from turning freely, causes lots of roving to break back. 

Top rollers uneven in size cots having poor laps, uneven cots. Cap bars 
worn out. I believe that after these conditions are corrected that any 
spinning room would run good. 


Llewyn.- 


Number Twenty-six 


If I were to take charge of spinning room and work was running bad, 
I would first check up on speed of spinning, both spindle and front roll. 
Sometimes frames are found that have in time had proper twist, and front 
roll speed, but as work began to run bad, twist was added, which brought 
front roll speed down too low which cut production. Then some one 
speeded front roll up to get pounds through, that is pulleys were changed. 
In this case would figure my spindle speed, and get down about where it 
should be, then take twist out, until my front roll was up to about standard, 
or possbily under until other things were corrected. 

If work did not run then would check up on draft to find out if‘stock 
was being overdrafted, also examine roving to see if it contained thin 
places, that is, was being stretched on fly frames by running tension too 
tight or that roving was being run too soft on fly frames. I[ would then 
weigh several bobbins from each frame, and note the variation. Would 
count all change gears to see that they were not mixed. 

Would also test travelers to see that they were the proper weight and 
circle. Would send ring to some good traveler concern, giving them spindic 
speed and character and number of the yarn being spun, and have them 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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How White is “Ivory’’? 


Not nearly as white as Solozone-Processed goods— 


(A permanent white without weak- 
ening, soft, odorless and elastic) 


“Whe 


ROESSLER GHASSLACHER CHEMICAL©. 


713 SIXTH AVENUE .- 


- NEW YORK 


RODNEY 


SAVE 


HUNT MACHINE COMP 


Slack Loop 
WASHERS 


Booklet No. 221 


thousands of dollars annually 
as re-wash machines in 
the Bleach House 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co. 


53 Mill Street 


Orange, Mass. 
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Movement for Cotton 
Dresses 


EALIZING the importance of any 

movement for the return of cot- 
ton dresses, we have cooperated 
with the Charlotte Woman's Club in 
their “Cotton Dress” party. 

We gave one of the prizes and 
secured the others from the mulls. 

Notices relative to the party will 
be found elsewhere in this issue 
and we hope that similar parties 
will be held in other towns. 

It is hardly reasonable to expect 
a return of “all cotton” dresses but 
we believe that there probably will 
be an increase in dresses made ot 
cotton and rayon and that will be 
satisfactory to the cotton manufac- 
turers. 

The following is a letter received 
from the Charlotte Woman's Ciub: 
Charlotte Woman's Club. 

Charlotte, N. C., 
June 5, 1926. 


Mr. David Clark, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Dear Mr. Clark: 


The art department of the Wo- 
man’s Club thanks you most heart- 
ily for your interest and successful 
efforts in securing the very beauti- 
ful prizes for the cotton dress card 
party which was held on June 4th. 
Also we wish to thank the South- 


ern Textile Bulletin for the very 
beautiful gold vanity which they 
donated. It was given as the first 


prize for the prettiest cotton dress 
worn and won by Mrs. Howard Cuan- 
hon, 
Thanking you again and again, I 
am, 
Very truly, 
MRS. E. M. DUNCAN, 
Chairman of Art. 


The Need of Exports 


N the present chorus of calamity 

howlers there is no voice from 
one branch of the textile industry— 
the knitters. 

The knitters are busy and with 
few exceptions are making profits. 

They changed their plants to 
make the kind of goods the public 
wanted and they have gone after 
export business, exporting last year 
$27,000,000 of hosiery. 

Our export business is being badly 
neglected and a great deal of the 
blame can be justly placed upon the 
commission merchants. 

On account of some 
experiences during the 1920 defla- 
tion period they have almost en- 
tirely ceased to make efforts to se- 
cure export business. 

There are a few commission mer- 
chants who are working to secure 
such business but most of them are 
absolutely laying down upon the 
job. 


unfortunate 


Same Here 


N speaking of the cotton goods 

trade of India. the Manchester 

(Eng.) Guardian has the following 
to say: 


“With a most disheartening frequency, 
Indian buyers have made purchases when 
they could withhold their demand no 
longer, only to find that by waiting an- 
other week or two they could have bought 
at still lower prices. Accordingly, prices 
are regarded with some suspicion, and not 
until a definitely rising tendency begins to 
operate are our Indian customers likely to 
undertake bulk business with any confi- 
dence.” 


The same statement will apply to 
cotton goods business in this coun- 
try and to a large extent explains 
the present situation. 

For more than a year 


buyers 


have seen no advance in prices after 
buying and have often realized that 
if they had waited they could have 
purchased at lower prices. 

Repeated experiences of that kind 
coupled with a belief in lower cot- 
ton has made buyers very conserva- 
tive and they are withholding orders 
as long as possible and buying in 
just as small quantities. 

In our opinion they are overdoing 
the matter. They are building up 
a buying situation and at the same 
time forcing mills to curtail pro- 
duction. 

In spite of present pessimism a 
situation is developing that is un- 
healthy for buyers and which will 
mean a profitable period for the 
mills. 

If you overdo anything there will 
come a period of reaction. 

The retardation of buying is now 
being overdone. 


Boston Pessimism 


N a yarn market report from Bos- 
ton we note the following: 


“Yarn men hear reports of plush mills 
running three or four days a week; of 
capret mills operating about half-time; of 
towel mills running half-time, or less: of 
tapestry mills having made up .and shipped 
out the last of their orders; of tape mills 
that will buy only one week’s supply of 
yarns at a time; of cotton manufacturers 
making novelties who complain of strong 
and active competition in the South, etc.” 


They have one advantage over us 
in that they can blame all of their 
troubles upon Southern competition 
whereas we have to make other ex- 
cuses. 

The public are buying plush, car- 
pets, towels, tapestry and all the 
other articles enumerated above and 
are buying them in their usual man- 
ner with our population increasing 
at the rate of more than one million 
per year. 

By reason of curtailment, the 
mills are producing less while the 
consumer takes his usual volume. 

The men, in between, do not pro- 
duce goods and an economic situa- 
tion that means a period of pros- 
perity is rapidly developing, 


England Needing Coal 


ANY people seem to have the 
idea that the English strike has 
been settled but such is not the case. 
The general strike was called off 
but the coal strike is still in effect 
and the Manchester Guardian has 
the following to say: 


“We are getting short of coal for essen- 
tial purposes, and already some of the 
secondary as well as primary industries de- 
pendent on coal are feeling the pinch. 
Every week while the stopage lasts—and 
for a long time afterwards—will see a sub- 
stantial addition to the total of unemploy- 
ed, already swollen by the wreckage of 
the general strike.” 


The cotton mills are considered 
secondary industries and should the 
coal strike continue many English 
cotton mills will be foreed to curtail 
operations, and with improved pros- 
pects for cotton goods business both 
in China and India, American mills 
may be called upon to supply the 
demand. 


Thursday, June 10, 1926. 
Our Position Approved 


HE following letter has been re- 
ceived from a promiment man: 
June 2, 1926. 
Mr. David Clark, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear Mr. Clark: 

I read your editorials with a great 
deal of interest and want. to express 
my hearty appreciation of your re- 
cent editorial on the speech made 
by Dr. Gus W. Dyer, of Vanderhbill 
University, before the recent meet- 
ing of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

This convention was to my mind 
by far the most constructive I have 
ever attended. In fact, the only dis- 
couraging thing about the whole 
convention to me was the enthusi- 


asm with which they received the 
message of Dr. Dyer. * * * You 
can understand, therefore, how re- 


freshing it was to me to read your 
comments on Dr. Dyer. I heartily 
agree with your sentence and could 
not but feel that such addresses in- 


‘jure the cause of the textile indus- 


try rather than help it. 
With kindest personal regards, I 
am, 
Sincerely yours, 


An Important Item 


HE following news item has prob- 

ably received little notice from 
cotton manufacturers and yet it 
may be of vital importance: 


“In China, the two fighting marshalls. 
Wu and Chang, have sworn an oath, mak- 
ing them ‘blood brothers.’ Combined thev 
dominate Peking and give hope of peace 
in China.” 


For three or four years China has 
been in a perpetual state of internal 
warfare and if it is true that Wu 
and Chang have united, there is 
every prospect of peace. 

During the internal warfare the 
imports of cotton goods and the 
stocks of cotton goods in China have 
been reduced to a very low point 
and when conditions are stabilized 
there will undoubtedly be an active 
market for heavy drills and sheet- 
ings. 

With low cotton at the present 
time our mills can furnish goods at 
prices within reach of the Chinese 
and if is possible for a large busi- 
ness to develop. 

Public Officials Lack 
Courage 


N the Mirrors of Washington col- 
umn of the Boston News Bureau 
we note the following: 


“A man may be woefully short on edu- 
cation. He may lack any breadth of vis- 
ion. He may be the most veritable bone- 
head. But if he has courage, or the repu- 
tation for it, he will step far ahead of 
others who have all the other attributes he 
lacks. That has been demonstrated so 
many times that proof is superfluous. Yet 
public men go straight ahead truckling and 
compromising.” 


From long experienee in dealing 
with members of Congress we can 
confirm this statement and say that 
there are very few exceptions. 


D. H. Jr. 
Juntus M. 
SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 
4.00 
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Personal News 


J. T. Jewell has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Ware Shoals 
(S. C-) Manufacturing Company. 


J. W. Richardson has resigned as 
overseer of spinning al the Martins- 
ville Cotton Mills, Martinsville, Va. 


Pp. P. Curry has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Martel Mills, 
Lexington, 8. ©. 


W. A. Parrish has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of weaving al, the 
Martel Mills, Lexington, 5. CU. 


R- L. Black has been promoted to 
overseer of spinning at night at the 
Pakdale Mills, Gastonia, N. ©. 


W. B. Simmons has resigned as 
night overseer of spinning at the 
Parkdale Mills, Gastonia, N. U. 


Tom Hull has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Park Yarn 
Mills, King Mountain, N. . 


A. M. Hastings has resigned as 
superintendent of the Phenix Mills, 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 


F. C. Graddick has resigned as 
superintendent of the Barrow Coun- 
ty Cotton Mills, Winder, Ga. 


M. M- Stroud has been promoted 
overseer of spinning al the Martins- 
ville Cotion. Mills, Martinsville, Va. 


J. K- Poole has succeeded lL. 35. 
Robinson as superintendent of the 
Horn Company, Spindale, N. C. 


J. F. Lewis has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Leaksville Cotion 
Mills, Leaksville, N. C. 


A. P. Thrope has succeeded the 
late B. Cameron as president of the 
Rocky Mount Mills, Rocky Mount, 
N.°C. 


W. Mabry Hart has succeeded his 
father the late W. A. Hart as presi- 
dent of the Hart Cotton Mills, Tar- 
boro, N. 


Dave Henderson has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Fairmont 
Manufacturing Company, Fairmont, 
G. 


N. F,. Canupp has been promoted 
from overseer weaving to superin- 
tendent of the Phenix Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N C 


B. F. O'Neil, of the United Mills, 
. Mortimer, N. C., has become over- 
seer of carding at the Park Yarn 
Mills, Kings Mountain, N. ¢. 


C. M. Powell, superintendent of the 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills, Kannapolis, 
N. G, has been on a business trip 
to Akron, Ohio. 


J, L. Fonville, superintendem of 
the Cheraw Cotton Mills, Cheraw, 8. 
C., is one of the incorporators of the 
Lillington lee and Fuel Company, 
Lillington, N. C. 


J. M. Williams of Kings Mountain, 
N. CG. has accepted the position of 
general superintendent of the Bar- 
row County Cotton Mills, at Winder 
and Lawrenceville, Ga 


J. R. Ozborn has resigned as over- 
seer of cloth room at the Crawford 
Cotton Mills, Crawford, Ga. to be- 
come overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at the Acworth Mills, Aeworth, 
Ga. 


J. L. Woodward, who for 6 years 
was with the Victor-Monoghan Com- 
pany, at Greer, S. C., has become 
overseer of carding at the Fairmont 
Manufacturing Company, Fairmont, 
C. 


W. B. Cole has succeeded the 
late Robert L. Steele as president of 
the Hannah-Pickett Mills, Rocking- 
ham, N. C. Mr. Gole has been treas- 
urer and general manager of the 
mills for many years, 


S. F. Smatiak, with the S K F 
Industries, Inc. has recently 
transferred from the engineering dec- 
partment of the home office in New 
York Cily to fill the position of ser- 
vice engineer in the Charlotte  dis- 
trict. Headquarters will be in the 
district offiee at 1018 Johaston 
Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


Thomas Nelson Honored. 


Thomas Nelson, dean of the Tex- 
tile Department of the North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, N. C., hus 
just been awarded .the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Science by that in- 
stitution. 

Mr. Nelson has been connected with 
the textile department for the past 
25 years and has developed it inio 
the largest textile school in the 
South and one of the best known and 
most highly regarded in the country. 
His degree was conferred in recogni- 
tion of the distinguished service he 
has rendered the college. 


B. J. Williamson. 


B. J- Williamson, treasurer of the 
Saxapahaw Cotton Mills, Saxapa- 
haw, N. C., died at the home of his 
son, J. W. Williamson, in Graham. 
He was 70 years of age. 

He had been a prominent business 
man and textile manufacturer over 
a long period of years. He was a 
half-brother of F. L. Williamson, 
president wf Saxapahaw and the 
Holt-Granite-Puritan Mills, and of 
L. Banks Williamson, secretary of 
the same company. 

G. W. Driver Pays Us a 

Visit 

We were recently reeeived a visit 
from Gaston ~W. Driver, of New 
York, purchasing agent for the 
Phillips—Jones Corp., manufactur- 
ers of the Van-Husen collars. 

We were much pleased to learn 
that he is a son of our friend, M. W 
Driver, one of the known superin- 
tendents in the South, and a nephew 
of the late J. B. Driver. 

Gaston W. Driver, now purchases 
the very large yarn requirement of 


the Van-Husen collars and occupies 
a very responsible position. 
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<A DISTINCTIVELY SULPHONATED C. P. CASTOR OIL 
‘EMBRACING IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN SULPHONATION 


A PROCESS EVOLVED BY THE SONNEBORN TEXTILE LABORATORIES 


These facts explain concisely the preference for AMALIE 
SULPHO TEXTOL OIL among America’s foremost 
dyehouses. 


Adapting itself readily under varying dyehouse condi- = 
tions, our product gives to the user an absolute safety 
for quality production. 


The following vital reasons tell you why AMALIE 
-SULPHO TEXTOL OIL will fit in profitably with your 
dyehouse requirements— 


A Very High Content of Combined Sulphate 
gives it an unusual degree of solubility, forming a clear 
solution in every concentration with either hot or cold 
water. 


Being acid proof and lime proof, it resists extremely 
hard water, acids (also inorganic) and high temperature 
dye liquors. It will not separate out of solution and 
form imsoluble scums in the dye kettle. 


Glauder’s salts, added to the dye bath, even in large 
amounts, will not “break the oil.” This is extremely 
important in certain processes of dyeing. 


Two added features of AMALIE SULPHO TEXTOL 
OIL are its jreedom from stickiness and its dependability 
to leave no objectionable odors on the goods due to 
rancidity. These are common complaints with the usual 
sulphonated castor oils, turkey red oils, etc. 


For Best Dyeing Results Insist On 
AMALIE SULPHO TEXTOL OIL 


Its Cost is Less 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Ine. 


Manufacturing Chemists to the 
Textile Industry 


114 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


L.SONNEBORN SONS.INC..NEWYORK.N_Y 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


Lexington, N. C.—The Holland Ho- 
siery Company has been incorporat- 
ed by W. J. Vestal and his son, W. 
J- Vestal, Jr. 


Newport, Tenn.—It is understood 
that H. A. Lamon, of Greeneville, 
Tenn., has leased the Newport Ho- 
siery Mills for three years. 


Belton, Tex.—P. M. Keller, who 
has been organizing mills at Vic- 
toria and Cuero, expects to apply 
for their charters at an early date. 

Marion, N, C.—The Marion Manu- 
facturing Company has placed an 
order with the American Uasa- 
blancas Corp., to equip 13,000 spin- 
dies with their long draft spinning 
attachment, 


Eufaula, Ala.—The Marcella Mills 
here have been acquired by W. N. 
Rushton of Evergreen, Ala., and E. 
H. Merril, of Andulasta, Ala., accord- 
ing to local reports. 


Center Point, Tex.—On account of 
the serious illness of 8S. E. Bomar, 
the promoter, the proposed wool 
and mohair plant at Center Point 
has been indefinitely postponed. 


Tampa, Fla.—Local interests are 
considering the erection of a 5,000 
spindle cotton mill here. J. H. Bou- 
shall, of the First National Bank, is 
interested. 


Atlanta, Ga.—The Arnco Blanket 
Mills, to be built at Newnan, Ga., is 
to have 10,000 spindles, and 160 
looms for the production of cotton 
and cotton and wool mixed blankets. 


Greenville, S. C.—The contract foi 
the construction of two opener 
rooms for the Piedmont Manufac- 
turing Company, at Piedmont has 
been let to the Fiske Carter Uon- 
struction Company, of this city. 
Work will begin in the near future 
and be rushed to completion, The 
buildings to be erected will be one 
story in height. One building will 
serve ‘No. 3, while the other will 
serve Mills No. 1, 2 and 4. The con- 
tract was let in the office of J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., mill engineers. 


Nashville, Tenn.—Work has been 
started on the textile mill buildings 
of Thomas Henry & Sons, Inc., who 
will move their plant here from 
Thiladelphia. ‘The company 
produce merimo yarns, Turkish 
towels, bath mats and face cloths. 
It will employ about 400 operatives. 
It is planned to have the plant com- 
pleted by fall. 

The main building of the mills 
will be 500 by 120 feet and the ware- 
house 200 by 100 feet. The boiler 


rooms, picking rooms and machine 
shops will be in separate buildings. 
The machinery will be shipped as 
soon as the buildings have been pre- 
installation 


pared sufficiently for 
and storage. 
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Texarkana, Ark.—-The proposition 
relative to moving a cotton mill from 
New England to this place is still in 
its preliminary stages and has not 
yet taken tangible form. 

Seneca, S- C.— ‘the Lonsdale Com- 
pany, which is to move 20,000 spin- 
cles and 500 looms to its Southern 
plant here, as noted, has increased 
its capital stock by $1,000,000 for the 
purpose of financing the addition 


here, 

Spindale, N. C.—The Johnston 
Mills have been appointed selling 
agents for the Elmore Company, 
here, manufactuers of fine single 
mercerized. yarns. The Johnston 
Company is Offering the lime of 
bleached, tinted and dyed yarns 


through their Charlotte, New York, 
Philadelphia, Reading and Chatta- 
nooga branches. The Elmore yarns 
were formerly handled through the 
t‘olton Products Company, a depart- 
ment of the Aberfoyle Manufactur- 
ing’ Company. 


China Grove, N. C.—It is reported 
that a new mill project is develop- 
ing at this place. 

Lanett, Ala.—-The new building 
being erected by the Lanett Bleach- 
ery and Dye Works, contract for 
which was recently awarded as not- 
ed, will be -100x60, brick and con- 
crete construction. It will house the 
napping machinery and waterproof 
process machinery. Practically all 
of the equipment has been purchas- 
ed, 


Florenee, Ala.—-A large knit un- 
derwear plant will be built here by 
the Gardner & Waring Co., accord- 
mg to announcement by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Florence people 


have taken $75,000 of the stock, 
£500,000, it is announced. A $75,000 


factory building will be erected, and 
approximately 400 men and women 
will be employed in the plant, it is 
stated. According to announcement 
this plant will use the entire output 
of the Cherry Mills of Florence. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


P. 0. Box 2068, 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 


Equipment For Looms 


The Warp Stop with a twenty-four year 
record of Reliability, Sustained Efficiency 
and Low Cest of Maintenance. 

The Warp Stop which many representa- 
tive Southern Mills are adopting. 

For information pertaining to warp stop 
motions and drop wires, get in touch with 


Southern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER, 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Villages 

Real Bstate Subdivisions and Re- 
sorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Estates ani Home Grounds 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General] Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 


Supervision of 
Engineering Construction. 
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Pacolet, S. C.—V. M. Montgomery, 
president and treasurer of the Paco- 
let Manufacturing Company, states 
that the mills of the company have 
been curtailing two days a week 
since the week of May 3rd, and, iu 
addition, are curtailing some 20 per 
cent on account of low water during 
the dry season. 

Honea Path, S- C.—Due to over 
production in the cloth market, the 
Chiquola Manufacturing Company, 
of this place has announced that be- 
ginning this week the plant will cur- 
tail production. The number ol 
working hours will be reduced from 
55 to 40 per week. Both the dav and 
night shifts will econtimue' work, 
however. 


Anderson, S. C.—When the Brogon 
Mills were sold to the Appleton Com- 
pany, the Lad-Lagssie rights were re- 
served and a corpuration to munu- 
facture this.goods was formed soon 
after, and suitable housing facilities 
begun. The new plant is nearing 
completion, and will begin full oper- 
ation early in July. The dyeing 
plant has already begun operation, 
and as soon as the machinery comes 
in full time will start. There will 
be about 150 operatives, with a 
weekly payroll of $1,800 according 
to a statement by Sam Lander, 
president and treasurer of the cor- 
poration. This plant will cost about 
$300,000- Exmplovees’ homes have 
been completed, and a large num- 
ber are now occupied. E. P. Co- 
field, formerly with the Brozgon 
Mills, is vice-president and genera! 
manager of the Lad-Lassie Mill. 


LaGrange, Ga.—The Unity Spin- 
ning Mills, recently noted as having 
let contract to the LaGrange Lum- 
ber and Supply Company, for the 
erection of a coarse yarn spinning 
plant are erecting a mill building 
and warehouse group. The plant 
will manufacture coarse yarn from 
waste, having 3168 spindies wilh 
necessary preparatory machinery; 
inain building 217x132 feet: 1 story 
and basement; daylight construction 
with plank on steel beams and floors 
of plank on tar concrete; warehouse 
group will contain opener room 
60x100 feet; basement and 1 story, 
brick, plank and timber construc- 
tion; 3 compartment warehouse, 2 
stories, brick, plank and timber, with 
floor area of 28,500 square feet; J, 
E- Sirrine & Co.engineers, Green- 
ville, C. 


Durham, N. C.—The hosiery de- 
partment of the Golden Belt Manu- 
facttring Company is ready to begin. 
full operation of the full fashioned 
department and work will be started 
next week. Twelve machines of this 
types have been added to the equip- 
ment and the output will be about 
100 dozen pairs daily, This is in ad- 
cition to the output of seamless ho- 
siery, about 700 dozen pairs daily. 
The seamless hosiery department 
has been operating sometime. Work 
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of installing the full fashion ma- 
chines has been going on for several 
months, and some of the machines 
have been in operation. 


Good business is being done by the 
hosiery department and until two 
weeks ago a night shift was operat- 
ed. 


The Foreign Convention 


Atlanta, Ga—H. R. Fitzgerald, 
president of the Riverside and Daa 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. has 
been inviled to address the conven- 
tion of the Cotton anufacturers As- 
sociation of Georgia, to be held here 
June 22. This announcement is made 


in a statement from W. M. Me- 
Laurine, secretary of the associa- 
tion. 


Reporting on the June 1 conference 
with Secretary Hoover in Washing- 
ton, to consider further plans for 
solving the textile industry's prob- 
lems, Mr. McLaurine said the key- 
n0te of the conférence was sounded 
by Mr. Fitzgerald, who said, “Gentle- 
men, our methods and plans need 
revision. We are not keeping pace 
with progress, if we do not-solve our 
problems, another, group or another 
generation will. It is surely not a 
lack of brains or money. We have 
both. We must use our common 
sense and furget the little things and 
work out the big problems.” 


Because of his .interest and 
thought in this subject, and its per- 
tinence al this time, Mr. Fitzgerald's 
address to the Georgia mill men is 
expected to be an outstanding fea- 
ture of the program of the conven- 
tion. 


Commenting further upon the 
Washington conference, Mr. Mc- 
Laurine declared that two significant 
points were brought out by Mr. 
Hoover First, there are only two 
major industries that are suffering 
severely from a lack of organization 
and cooperation and modernization. 
The soft coal industry is one, the 
textile industry is the other. He 
stated further that the Department 
of Commerce is ready to cooperale 
to its fullest extent with the textile 
industry. 

“That the plan should be national 
has been the idea of the committec 
all along,” continued Mr. McLaurine. 
“Hence, the committee of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers to call the in- 
dividuals comprising the committee 
of the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association's group to meet with 
a corresponding number from the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers in New York on June 10, 
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to consider the formulation of a na- 
Lional committee to proceed at once 
in seeting up the necessary organi- 
zation for initiation ef plans, and 
also for their proper financing.” 

The annual convention of the 
Georgia Association will be held at 
the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
on Tuesday, June 22 George 5S. 
Harris, president and manager of 
the Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
is president of the association. Com- 
ing so soon after the American As- 
sociation convention here, the meet- 
ing is expected to hold particular in- 
terest along the lines of thought de- 
veloped at that convention. 


G. G. Slaughter Takes 
Brandwood Agency 


It has just been announced that 
the Southern agency for the Branc- 
wood beam dyeing machines, made 
under patents controlled by John 
Brandwood & ‘Son, Park Square 
Building, Boston, Mass., and also for 
the raw stock and stock and other 
dyeing machinery made by the De- 


DRUIDOAK 
LOOM LEATHERS 


Highest Grade Oak Tanned for Cotton and Duck 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. | 


lahunty Dyeing Machine Company 
of Pittston, Pa., has been granted to 
G. G. Slaughter of Charlotte, N. C. 

Mr- Slaughter will operate from 
his office in Charlotte and Southern 
inquiries regarding the above ma- 
chinery should be addressed to him. 

The Brandwood beam dyeing ma- 
chines are in extensive use in the 
largest mills in the United States 
and Canada, and are made in this 
country under exclusive license by 
the Delahunty Dyeing Machine. Co., 
of Pittston, Pa. 


This latter company is one of the 
oldest of its kind in the industry and 
also offers a complete line of circu- 
lating and revolving raw stock dye- 
ing machines which are in general 
use in the South. 


Cotton Bridge Party 


Following the lead of the First 
Lady of the Land, the members of 
Charlotte Woman's Club under the 
ehairmanship of Mrs. E. M. Duncan, 
stressed their desire to bring back 
to popular favor cotton goods and 
products by entertaining with a 


Baltimore, Md. 


CUT GEARS 


FERGUSON GEAR COMPANY 


BEVEL SPUR SPIRAL WORM SPROCKETS 
RAWHIDE BAKELITE AND HARDENED STEEL PINIONS 
Member American Gear Manufacturers Association 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


SILENT CHAINS 


SPRACO) 


60 High Street 


Painting 
This should interest you. Write for Bulletin 102 
Spray Painting & Finishing Equipment Sales Co. 


1. Lower upkeep cost. 
2. Less interference with 
production. 


(3. Time saved when paint- 


ing. 


Center of Shopping District 
400 Rooms 300 Baths 


Square NEW YORA 


Vust West of Brosdway 


Rooms with private bath 
$3 to $6 
One block from Penn. Station 


Reliable Devices 


ince 1558 


Since 


Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta 
Georgia 


Boston 


Charlotte 
North “arohna 
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“sotton” bridge party, Friday after- 


noon of last week, at the Womans 
Club. 
Not only does the club favor 


American made goods, but espacial- 
ly does it favor buying cotton goods. 

As was brought out in the plana, 
the textile industry is the “life of 
{he South,” and it has greatly suf- 
fered because women as a whole 
have turned to silk materials which 
are imported from foreign countries. 

Recently the club went on record 
as favoring al least one cotton mate- 
rial dress to be worn by each mem- 
ber, and the bridge party was plan- 
ned not only as a reminder but to 
place emphasis on the idea. 


Approximately 100 members of 
the club each gowned charmingly in 
beautiful cotton voiles, crepes or 
organdies, lent an atmosphere to the 
occasion that was quite different to 
the usual social affair, and in assist- 
ing the club women to carry out the 
idea of ‘the “cotton” bridge party, 
several large cotton mills contribu- 
‘ed handsome prizes. 

Four prizes were awarded for the 
prettiest cotton dress and four fa- 
vors for bridge scores. 

The prizes donated were as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Stewart Cramer for the 
Cramerton Mills, Charlotte, two 
dress lengths of beautiful crepe ma- 
terial; Judson Mills, Greenville, 8. 
C., a lovely dress pattern in cotton 
crepe; Dunean Mills, Greenville, §. 
C., another cotton crepe dress mate- 
rial; Victor-Monaghan Mills, Green- 
ville, a handsome bedspread; High- 
land Park Mills, Charlotte, a beauti- 
ful solid gold vanity; Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin, Charlotte, a solid white 
gold vanity; and Aileen Mills, Biscoe, 
N. C., a blue and white Krinklette 
bed spread. 


Large Wool Shipment For Mills at 
Elkin. 


Bennettsville, S. C—J. F. Everett, 
Sr-, one of the most prominent citi- 
zens and planters of Marlboro, has 
recently shipped to Elkin, N. C., 570 
pounds of wool to be made into 
blankets. Mr. Everett has been ship- 
ping wool for years and has a verv 
fine flock of sheep and lambs. 
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Practical Discussions 
(Continued from Page 16) 


eral wrong ways of doing this, bul 
there is really only one good way to 
do this. The wrong way of secur- 
ing the average yarn number is [to 
go by the spindles on each yarn 
number. Or by the nominal yarn 
number, or by the actual yarn size 
when the pounds spun are not con- 
sidered. 

The only correct method of ascer- 
taining the average yvarn number 1s 
lo multiply the actual average yarn 
size by the pounds spun and then 
divide the total by the sum of the 
pounds spun. Yarn Clerk. 


Answer to Designer. 
Editor: 

In writing to Designer through 
this paper, with reference as to how 
to prevent dry goods from sweating, 
will state that Designer can prevent 
this by following this advice. Do 
not fill the last can with steam. Cul 
this can away from the steam inlet 
and fill it with cold water and when 
the goods come off of the dry cans, 
and pass over the final cold water- 
filled can. it will cool the goods and 
thus neutralize the heat. In other 
words, the goods will come off of 
the cans and be about of the normal 
temperature. Goods thus put into 
storage for safe keeping will not 
sweat and be clean, fresh and not 
damaged when wanted. 

Gingham. 


World Cotton Congress. 


The International Cotton Congress, 
it has been learned here, will be held 
in Cairo, January 31, 1927. 
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New Draper Loom Feeler 


ESCRIBING the new Midget Pat- 

ent Feeler, “Cotton Chats,” pub- 
lished by the Draper Corporation, 
says: 

“The No. 32 Midget Patent Feeler 
is made to slide only on the bare 
barrel of the bobbin. 

“Setting the feeler for this result 
is quickly and easily done. 

“There are no cormplications 
adjustment: no need of 
for different yarns. 

“This means that feeler waste 
waste may be limited to a predeter- 
mined bunch of reserve yarn. 


of 


variations 


“The feeler keeps its adjustment 
without change. 

“It cannot make extra waste. 

“It may make mispicks if the yarn 
package on the hobbin is not prop- 
erly built. 

“To build a proper yarn package 
we offer our No. 22 Burdett Bunch 
Builder which builds the proper 
bunch. The proper bunch must do 
two things. It must contain enough 
reserve yarn to prevent a mispick 
due to weaving off before the feeler 
completes the transfer of the bob. 
bin; and with this assured, the re- 
serve must be as small as possible 
that waste may be kept at a mini- 
mum. 

“We figure that four picks make 


a safe reserve of yarn for the 
bunch. 
“With a-buneh of this size on 


properly built bobbins and with the 
Midget Feeler properly positioned 
to the bobbin, the waste on each 
and every bobbin will be four picks 
of filling or less. 

“That is our solution of the feeler 
problem. 

“Having provided the feeler that 


will make only the amount of waste 
for which it is set and the Bunch 
Builder which, working with that 
feeler, makes the mathematical 
minimum of waste a practical every 
day achievement in your mill, we 
feel- that the rest is up to you. 

“The adoption of these devices, 
getting the most out of them in the 
way of better cloth, a saving in 
waste, reduced cost of producing 
goods, is up to you and your mill 
organization. 

“Being up to you, is it worth your 
while to secure the new equipment! 
and adapt it to your conditions? 

“You can easily figure it out, 

“What is your present annual loss 
from feeler waste? How much 
would it be reduced if it was only 
what the Midget Feeler makes? 

“How would that saving affect 
your profits? 

“How long would i 
savings made to pay 
equipment? 

“Ask your weaver how much time 
she would save when a warp end 
breaks. | 

“If she had an accurate device for 
detecting the wire that is down, 
whether if is caused by a broken or 
a slack end; 

“If, when the broken end was 
found, harnesses and lay were im 
such position that it could be drawn 
in without releasing the brake and 
turning the loom over; 

“If she could then start up the 
loom without either touching the 
lay or pushing the shuttle into the 
box. 

“Our new No. 17 Sliding Bar pat- 
ent. warp stop motion and the Fill- 
ing Brake that goes with it give 
positive control of the position of 
the lay and shuttle when the loom is 


lake you in 
for the new 
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stopped by a warp break. When 
these are properly set, the loom 
stops with everything ready for 


drawing in the end and starting up 
again without touching the lay or 
shuttle or any other preliminaries. 

“When the loom has stopped, one 
of the levers at the end of the stop 
motion indicates the bank on which 
the wire is down. Movement of this 
lever by hand immediately locates 
the broken end, 

“These new devices, with our 
rustless drop wires and the elimina- 
tion of lint-gathering, have added 
one more reason for more looms per 
weaver.” 


Holston Mfg. Co. Wins 
Judgment 


Chattanooga, Tenn. — Chancellor 
Garvin has handed down an opinion 
in the case of Holston Manufactur- 


ing Company. at Knoxville, agaist 
the Cotton States Hosiery Mills, 
organized here during the Worid 


War by Champ and O. B. Andrews, 
granting judgment against the form- 
er for $80,000 and the latter for §$20,- 
OO. This is one of the heaviest 
judgments ever granted in a local 
court 

The phase of the case decided was 
on a bill to wind up the Cotton 
States Hosiery Mills as an insolvent 
corporation. The chancellor dis- 
missed the charges of fraud and mis- 
representations made in the bill, 
merely holding that the Andrewses, ° 
as sole stockholders, were liable on 
‘he amount of their stock subscrip- 
tions. 

The Cotton States Hosiery Milis 
was incorporated for $100,000 and the 
brothers were the only stockholders. 
The case has been pending in the 
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court for several years. Under the 
first hearing and the chancellor 
ordered a reference and appointed 
Sam Erwin clerk and master to col- 
lect and distribute the assets. After 
this report the complaint filed a sup- 
plement bill against O- B. and 
Champ Andrews seeking to hold 
them liable as the directors on their 
stock subscription. 

The chancellor held that there had 
been no fraud or misrepresentations 
as charged in the bill, so dismissed 
all such charges, bul did hoki the 
directors liable for the old dehts of 
the concern and hence rendered 
judgement, as stated, ugainst O. B. 
and Champ Andrews. 


Lighted Windows 
(Charlotte Observer) 

One cireumstance in connection 
with the cotton mill indusiry and 
depression which is hard tor the lay- 
man to reconcile is the rows of fac- 
toy windows that are lighted by 
night. Travel on any highway in the 
teritory of the mills reveals windows 
fully ablaze and the machinery 
busily humming. The question Lhat 
puzzles the outsider is why, if the 
industry is in a bad way because of 
slow demand for goods, the neces- 
sity for night work? It is not of 
record that situation of this kind 
was placed before Secretary Hoover, 
in the reeent conference at the De- 
partment of Commerce, nor has if 
peen placed under emphasis by anv 
of the textile managers, so far as 
we’ know. It stands to reason that 
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in a time of depression in any in- 
dustry, the tendency would be to- 
ward curtailment of production, in- 
siead of piling up a surplus of prod- 
ucts by night operation of the mills. 
The condition of the market appears 
established by the state of supply, 
and the understanding of the public 
is that the dullness now prevailing 
in market quotations is due to the 
one circumstance of an OoOverly- 
stocked market. Gaston Uounty is 
ihe center of the largest activities 
in fine yarn production in the world, 
and yet it is in Gaston that the fac- 


tory windows shine brightest ai 
night. Perhaps the Gaston textile 


interests might be persuaded tv 
make experiment in the knocking- 
off of night work. It is probable that 
a cessation of night production for 
60 or 90 days might bring about a 
notable revival in the yarn business. 
The mill men, however, claim thut 
night work is necessary to keeping 
down “overhead” expenses. It may 
do that, but does it not, at the same 
lime reduce profits of the mill to 
a point that must offset the advan- 
tage of keeping down the overhead” 
The mill men may have explanation 
of this poimt satisfactory to them- 
selves, but the uninitiated are nol 
«9? clear on it. But it will be re- 
marked that all the textile business 
is not yarn. True enough. Bu! 
neither is all night work confined to 
the yarn mills The eotton mill in- 
dustry as a whole is in the dumps 

and the cotton mill imdustry as a 


whole runs at night. 
For months past the cotton mill 
men have been crying “reduction” 


in output, and some mills have been 
placed on reduced time; there has 
been zeneral curtailment in the in- 
dustry, and yet the management of 
many mills persist in operating 
through the night, to establishment 
of a situation of double production, 
for that is what operation of day 
and night shifts means. If the 
trouble is too many goods on the 
market, the remedy would seem to 
be in slackened production of goods, 
and the lighted mill windows at 
night operation of the mills being a 
general process, establishes a situa- 
tion which, as we wave indicated, is 
calculated to puzzle the public. 


Of course, if a mill man should 
invite The Observer to take hold of 
his mill and show how easy it is to 
operate it and make money, The Ob- 
server might break that mill inside 
of 90 days: for all that, it believes i! 
could stave off the sheriff for a 
longer period than that by the 
simple process of letting the over- 
head go its way at the spigot, while 
saving at the bung by putting a stop 
fo night work and production of a 
surplus which goes to swelling the 
already eglutted condition of the 
market. If it is admitted that a cur- 
lailment in production for the 
the cotton mill men, why should not 
the darkened mill window by nigi! 
point the easiest and the surest way 
io development of the desired con- 
dition in supply’ 


He asserts that it has been point- 
ed out that such a textile imstitute 
would obtain facts about the amount 
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of the different types of goods being 
produced, which would act as a 
guide to manufacturers and thus 
help to prevent overproduction. 


Hoskins Mill Heads Entertain 
Employes. 


and over- 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mills 
and*2 gave a fish fry on Ua- 
tawba Rivér Friday night for the 
section men and loom fixers of 
those mills, about 50 persons beme 
present. This was the first of a 
series of meetings to promote more 
fellowship between these employes 
of the factories, who recently or- 
canized themselves into a- elnb 
known as the Hoskins Improvemen! 
Club. 


The superintendents 
seers of 
Nos. ! 


Commission Merchants Preparing 
For New York Meeting. 


Good progress is being made in 
the arrangements for the dinner oO! 
merchants and manufacturers im 
cotton goods to be held Wednesda 
evening at the Union League Chub, 
preceding the Billmore conference 
on Thursday on matters pertaming 
io the establishment of a textile in 
stitute. It has been virtually decia 
ed by leading merchants that oulside 
assistance is not necessary In arriy- 
ing at a solution of the difficulties 
in the trade.—N. ¥. Journal of Com- 
meree, 
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CAUSES OF BAD SPINNING 


(Continued from Page 21) 


send me sample travelers with several different circles, and I would adopt 
the one that gave best results after thorough test. 

Would test the breaking strength every day on each count, keeping 
records for future comparison. If it was below standard, would begin to 
try every day to get up by eliminating the trouble that certainily would 
exist, or spinning would be running OK. 

In mean time would be establishing cleaning system, and would per- 
sonally see that it was carried oul to the letter. 

1 would pick rolls every day, steel rolls twice per week, wine backs 
Lwice per day, wipe roving every day, pick top clearers every four hours 
or oftener if found necessary; raise spindles and clean chokes from 
around top of base every week, wipe spindle rails at least twice per week, 
have rails brushed every hour, guide boards blocked out every hour, pick 
steel roll stands once per week or oftener if need be. 

Would then give steel rolls good cleaning, marking all top rolls before 
reinoving with colored crayon, to be sure that they were not turned around 
when being replaced, which will cause the laps to frazzle up and make 
spinning run worse than if they had not been cleaned: I would give stee! 
“olls good cleaning by saturating them with coal oil to loosen-up the foreign 
substance in flutes then go over them with good stiff brush, being careful 
lo see that they were thoroughly clean. Then dry them off with corn meal, 
rubbing them dry until good clean waste would not show any oil stain. 

If using stock not over one inch, would close rolls up as close as pos- 
sible both top and bottom rolls. Would remove’ and rolls that showed 
defects, that is would look for loose cots, or rolis that had been channeled 
by roving traverse being stopped or dwelling. If frames were old would 
examine steel roll stands, and if worn would install the widup bronze 
bearings which is cheaper, and befter than new stands, for there is not 
anything under the sun that will cause spinning to run worse than to have 
the middle roll stand worn, which let top roll down to far, thus causing 
middie roll not to get proper contact with steel roll. which will cause 
roving to run out at side and cause a world of thin place. Would also 
examine steel rolls ana if they had nol been swapped from right to left, 
would take the steel rolls putting the right side in left nand side, and vica 
versa. This would be equivalent fo new rolls as far as the sharpness of the 
flutes were concerned, and wiil make them draw better. 

Would have frames leveled and lined, spindles plumbed, guide wire set 
and if found to be grooved would replace them with new ones; all broken 
creel steps replaced, lever leveled up to where they would not rest on 
creel board, all worn crown gear studs repaired or replaced with new ones; 
would replace worn gears, especially the back roll gear, anc would not use 
uny gear that was not O. K. Would have all crooked spindles straightened 
and not leave a frame until all gears, and all spindles were running true 
without any wobble. 

Would test all bobbins on high speed spindle, culling out all that did 
not run true. 

Would have spindles oiled every other week, solid top rails oiled every 
day, shells oiled every other week, steel rolls stands oiled every six hours 
with good non-fluid oil and would examine the foot end of the steel rolis 
to see that they did not chatter, which will certainly make work run bad. 

After all this was done and spinning did not pick up and begin to run 
up in high, and breaking strength, hadn't increased from what it was at 
beginning would have a litile talk with brother boss carder about helping 
me out a little. That is, I would look carefully into the matter of not 
letting frame hands take up on tension, but try to get him to see that the 
frames were run as slack as it was practical to run them, trying some of 
them each day with smaller gears. I would stop singling and doubling from 
coming up in my end of the mill, and also put enough twist in roving so 
that it would not be stretched and full of thin places. If all the things that 
have been mentioned have been done and looked after to see that it is not 
varied from, it is time then to get busy on fly frames that is if we consider 
that all the rest of the card room is in good shape, and work is running 
good in ecard room for a tight tension will make frames run good but will 
give spinning room hail Columbia, especially if roving hasn't sufficient 
twist, 

The things that would cause bad spinning and would likely be the 
trouble would be soft twist roving; using wrong circle traveler; too wide 
roll steeing: travelers not proper weight; too high spindle speed; trumpet 
traverses slopped or dwelling; levers resting on creel board; worn rings; 
guide wires worn and grooved; bum roll coverings, that is loose, cots, bad 
laps, flanky skins; worn steel roll stands; rolls not properly cleaned and 
oiled; shaky spindles, spindles out of center, guide wires out of center; 
excessive draft; slack bands, or if using tape stuck idler pulleys; rings too 
large for counts being spun; staple cotton too short for counts being spun. 

Unele Dudley. 


Number Twenty-seven 


Following you will find a few items which will cause bad spinning. |! 
do not refer to any certain kind of spmning or machines, but take the 
spinning as a whole m consideration. r 

To begin with we will take the top roller which should be kept clean 
of cotton on the necks and the end in order that they may not become 
choked which prevents free action. Rollers that are allowed to run drv 
for the lack of oil will cause the saddle to bind and cause the roller to 


| 
Haydenville = 
Rishee. Ariz 
| | 
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bounce. Rollers should be round; bad laps on the skin will cause ends 
to come down, also high and low places in the skin will cause bad spinnmg: 
This does not apply to front rolls alone, but to middle and back rolls also. 
Rolls that are worn out in front should not be run in the back. 

Top clearers should be kept as clean as possible, all cloth cots should 
be kept on and in good condition. When they become worn slick they 
should be removed. Bottom clearers should be straight, round, and properly 
covered. A lap roll that will fall.out into the guide is worse than none 
at all. Lap rolls that are too large and set out in front too far will prevent 
easy spinning. 

Roll setting is very important and experience is the best guide. Much 
bad spinning results from improper roll setting. Rolls are usually set one 
sixteenth wider than the length of the staple, while some mills have their 
setting closer than the length of the staple. 

A card room may be running good and making what appears to be 
good roving, but with improper. mixing,- grading, and settings, will cause 
trouble in the spinning room. Improper roll setting will cause thick and 
thin places which results in more end breakage and uneven yarns, also 
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laps on steel middle roll. 


Spindles should not be overlooked. They should be in center of ring 
at top and bottom. Crooked on point worn spindles should be removed. A 
spindle that will vibrate from worn bolster or any other cause will make 


bad yarn. 


Having a ring, bobbin, or traverse length, and spindle speed out of 
proportion for the counts of yarn to be spun will cause an unlimited 


amount of trouble. 


Guide wires should be set directly over the center of spindle. That is 
the point of contact). Guide wires that have grooves cut where the thread 


passes through should be removed. 
and burred are bad on spinning. 


Steel rolls that have been cut, bruised 


Traveler rings worn out, ring rails out of alignment, lifting rod bush- 
ing worn are other bad features. A traveler with two large or too small 
a circle will make trouble for the spinner. 

Roving motions that does not move properly and allowed to stay will 


crease the roll. 


Bobbin that are not true and will not fit the spindle snugly are not good 


for spinning. 


Bad roving skewers, broken creel sets and rough creel rods will cause 
the roving to break, which in some cases will cause the carder to put in 
more twist than is good for the spinning and the trouble is doubled. 

A spinning frame that has enough vibration to cause the creel rod 
to tremble will jerk thin places in the roving. If traveler clearers are not 
in place the traveler will caich lint which increases the tension and causes 
ends to break. Travelers should never be allowed to wear out, nor changed 
too often. Make tests. Some travelers will last longer than others. Take 
care of all surplus travelers. They may become mixed by carelessness, or 
get rusty. Gears that are not set up properly will cause the rolls to vibrale 
and chatter. A traverse can be made to run too fast causing excessive 
tension on ends. Too much humidity will cause rolls to become sticky and 
lap up, which does great damage to the roller and bad work will result 
until all bad rolls are replaced. Too much humidity will prevent roving 
from drafting which gives bad results. Guide boards should be level and 
the proper distance from top of bobbin, this may be governed by conditions. 
Guide boards that are not jievel will cause traveler to be light in places 


and too heavy in places. 


Sometimes roller har brackefs become worn and let one end of roller 


hang down. 


Crooked steel rollers and roll with worn neck will jerk the roving and 


cause weak places in yarn. 


Ends Up. 


R. I. Manufacturers Favor 
Textile Institute 


Providence, R. I. Rhode Island cot- 
ton manufacturers, while not com- 
mitted to any particular plan, are 
greatly interested in what may be 
done at a conference to be heid be- 
tween Southern and Northern cot- 
ton manufacturers in New York on 
June 10, and will be represented af 
the conference, according to state- 
ments issued by William B. MacColl, 
treasurer of the Lorraine Manufac- 
turing Company, of Pawtucket and 
president of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, and Will- 
iam 8. Pepperell, of Providence, and 
officer of the cotton manufacturing 
corporations of the Grosvernordale 
Company and the Warren Manufac- 
‘turing Company, and president of 
the Rhode Island Textile Associa- 
tion. 

According to Mr. MacColl, plans 


to bring about improvement in the 
cotton industry through co-opera- 
tive action by cotton manufactures 
(hroughout the country will be dis- 
cussed at this conference in New 
York next Thursday, the same heing 
held by the National Council of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers, which is com- 
posed of members of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
and the National Association of Coi- 
ton Manufacturers. 


President MacColl in his statement 
explained that there will be a gen- 
eral discussion of the textile situa- 
tion and the plans to establish a 
cotton textile institute. According 
to president MacColl, the object of 
the proposed institute will be to ecol- 
‘ect statistics. with reference to the 
production and consumption of cot- 
ton goods; also the establishment of 
a research bureau to investigate the 
possibilities of finding new uses and 
cutlets for cotton cloth. 


THE NEW EDITION 
of 
D. A. TOMPKINS’ 


Cotton Mill Processes 
and Calculations 


ls Now Ready 


“Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations” is an ele- 
mentary text book for the use of textile schools and 
for home study, and has long been recognized as a 


standard text book covering the manufacture of 
cotton. 


This third edition has been completely revised and | 
brought up to date, is illustrated throughout, and is 
handsomely bound in cloth. 


Your order will receive prompt attention. 
Price $2.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 
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LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 
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WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
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You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 
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Dixon's Patent Reversible and Cocking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, also Dixon’s Patent Round Head Stirrup. 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. I. 


Manufacture of Fancy 
Goods—8 
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piece is woven checked or only a 
single shuttle if the piece is woven 
striped. 

To asceriain the counts 
varns, some analysts have an assorf- 
ment of all the different sizes of 
varns that they are likely to handle, 
and arrive at sizes of yarns in in- 
coming samples by comparing the 
latter with the former. Others de- 
pend upon the yarn balances invent- 
ed for this work, and as these are 
more accurate than they were some 
years back, they are frequently 
for indicating thread sizes. 

Whether the comparisen method 
or the yarn balance method is used, 
the threads available for this work 
are usually m short lengths, as job- 
bers frequently send only a few 
inches of fabric clipped from the 
end of a piece of whole cloth or 
from a surplus piece in a garment, 
for reproduction. It is easier to work 
with a piece 8 to 10 inches square 
than with a small clipping with only 
two or three inches of surface area 
We have had samples come to hand 
containing large pattern effects in 
which not enough fabric was allow- 
ed to include the full repeat of the 
pattern, As the sample is decom- 
posed to determine the layout of the 
threads forming the pattern, the 
weave should be indicated on de- 
sign paper, thus obviating the need 
of a second unravelling. As each 
thread is picked out and arranged in 
order on a white surface so that its 
original position in the cloth will 


of the 


be retained until its color and physi- 


its inier- 
threads of the 
the har- 


cal structure is indiated, 
lacine with the other 
weave can be marked in 
ness draft, which process is per- 
formed precisely as in connection 
with any plain weave, and need not 
be detailed here. 


Butterworth Acquires. 
Klauder-Weldon Co. 


Having officially teken over the 
plant of the Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Company at Bethayres, Pa., 
the Butterworth organization makes 
the following announcement: 

“The Butterworth Organization, 
purchased the Klauder-Weldon 
plant because if exactly filled out 
our line of textile finishing ma- 
chines. As you possibly know, we 
are thoroughly conversant with al! 
phases of textile finishing as well 
as the manufacture of machines for 
this purpose—our company having 
been founded 10° years ago, in 1829. 

“Tt has always been our own policy 
to build good machinery, that is, 
machines which are sturdy and 
which stand up for years with low 
maintenance cost. There are enough 
annovances and worries in the tex- 
tile business without being further 


annoved by machinery that is for- 
ever breaking down. 
“Klauder-Weldon, too, Was always 


built good machines. This 
will be continued. 

“Another feature of Butterworth 
Organization is service. We shall do 
our best to see that customers of 


policy 


Klauder-Weldon receive usual Bult- 
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terworth service. This applies to 
both speed in delivery and any help 
which we will be able to render 1a 
your individual problems. 

“In taking over the new plan!i, we 
found considerable stock of repair 
parts on hand—much of this is in a 
finished state and could be shipped 
promptly, If you are in need of 
repair part, let us know and we'll 
see that it is sent off right away. 

“There are available folders and 
literature on the entire Kliauder- 
Weldon line of garment dyeing ma- 
chines, skein machines for dyeing 
wool, worsted, slubbing and totton. 
for bleaching cotton and scouring 
wool and worsted yarn; also skein 
machines for silk, mercerized cotton 


and artificial silk: raw stock ma- 
chines, roll machines and the new 
K-W hosiery dyeing machine; 


special machines for sulphur dyeing. 

“We'll be glad to send any of this 
literature promptly. 

“With so long a “history of 
achievement behind it and with a 
name so well known we feel that if 
would be a mistake to change the 
name of the Klauder-Weldon Com- 
pany, or cause the company to lose 
its identity. We have decided that 1 
shall be known as the Klauder- 
Weldon Division of the H. W. Bul- 
terworth & Sons Co. Letters should 
be addressed to the company a! 


Bethayres, Pa. Wm. E H Bell, 
former vice-president of the 


who was 
will eontinue 


Klauder-Weldon Company, 
also general manager, 
in the latter capacity.” 
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David R. Harriman, 
Serving Term On 
Roads 


David R. Harriman. Jr.. formerly 
superintendent of a mill at Griffin, 
Ga., 1s serving a term on the Meck- 
lenburg County roads for disposing 
of a mortaged automobile. 

Mr. Harriman was for many years 
un overseer of carding and later be- 
came superintendent. He is a man 
of ability and in his early career was 


very highly regarded, but later fell 
into bad habits and among other 
things passed many worthless 


checks upon his friends. 

He disappeared from the South 
and Was al one time reported dead, 
bul he recently reappeared in Char- 
lotte and after purchasing an auto- 
mobile on time, sold the car and 
pocketed the proceeds. 


West Dead. 


J. L. West for more than twentv 
ive years master mechanic at the 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Buffalo, S 
and one of the best known men in 
his line in the South died on June 
ist, after a short illness. Mr. West 
had a large circle of friends and 
fas very highly regarded. 


Giuy L. Morrison, 
C.. and Miss 


of Greenville, =. 
Helen’ Freeman, of 
Simpsonville, €. were marriec| 
iast Thursday at the summer home 
of Mr. and Mrs. James R. Teague a! 
Chimney Rock, N. €. 

Mr. Morrisen is Southern sales 
representative for Penick and Ford 
and is kell known in Southern tex 
tile cireles. 
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Urges Price Exchange 
Information 
(Continued from Page 7) 


pists. They had wonderful villages 
and everyone was happy in the in- 
dustry. It was in dozens of papers 
and when the strike was on those 
papers couldn't publish the sob stuff 
for they had already told everybody 
that all was well. 

Now, gentlemen, sometimes out of 
the thin, fresh air, the Good Fairies 
may send us a super-man who will 
lead us out of this wilderness of 
overproduction and price cutting, 
but until then let us believe that 
“God helps those who help them- 
selves” and set about doing those 
things which have cured these same 
evils in other industries. 

“Let us admit that the quick cure 
for overproduction is curtailment. 
Let us admit that statistics now be- 
ing gathered gave us the toehold 
from which to start curtailment. Let 
us admit the exchange of prices has 
helped to stabilize markets where- 
ever it has been fairly tried. Let us 
grant the maker of sub-standard 
goods his “place in the sun” and let 
us do our part to spread good news 
about our industry.” 


Humidification in English 
Cotton Mills 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Of the present systems of artili- 
cial humidification, most of them 
consist in brmging compressed air 
and water in separate pipes to 
points in the workrooms where the 
humidifier proper is installed. The 
function of the humidifier is to bring 
the compressed air and walter lw- 
gether so that the water is atomized 
to a very fine spray and then biown 
out in the required direction. From 
an air compressor situated at a con- 
venient point in the mill the air line 
is taken, first through an oil separa- 
tor and then through a cooler. where 
all moisture is extracted from the 
compressed air. The water may be 
heated to any desired temperature 
before it is brought to the humuli- 
fier, which is usually designed for 
ihe air to reach a predetermined 
pressure, often 80 pounds per square 
inch, before any water is passed. 
Thus dripping is effectuaily pre- 
vented. One such system has the 
advantage of a controlling arrange- 
ment which regulates the operation 
of the humidifiers by means of a 
wet and dry bulb themometer to 
give the exact amount of moisture 
required to keep air conditions con- 
stant- These systems have the 
merit of being comparatively cheap, 
but if is open to question whether 
the air movement necessary for coin- 
fortable working conditions is main- 
tained to the degree recommended 
in the report. 

A different system consisis of 
placing cylindrical humidifiers at 
specified points in the workroom 
and bringing to them water only un- 
der pressure. The filter and mech- 
anism attached to each machine en- 
sure that the water is finally pure 
and that the pressure shall exceed 
80 pounds per square inch before 
any warte passes. The atomization 
of the water takes place by the 
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stream of water passing through a 
nozzle at high pressure impinging 
upon a small pin within the cylin- 
der. The effect of this splitting up 
of the water jet is intensified by the 
baffling action of the cylinder and 
the tray beneath it. The tray gives 
a slight initial upward inclination to 
lhe spray, which is diffused in all 
airections. The special fealure of 
this humidifier is its effect in cleans- 
ing the air in the room and giving 
ihe required air movement for com- 
fortable working. The downward 
movement of the spray in the open 
cylinder creates a partial vacuum. 
Air from the room flows into the top 
of the machine, is drawn through 
ihe spray, and purified from all 
suspended matter, is humidified, 
and then sent into the workroom. 
The suspénded matter, together with 
any water not atomized, passes 
through a down tube in the middie 
of the tray of the machine through 
return pipes to the main filters. The 
waier then returns to the suction 
side of the pump supplying the sys- 
tem, the water can be heated to any 
required temperature before pass- 
ing to the humidifiers, and each ma- 
chine is under separate control, The 
processes of humidification and ven- 
lilation are carried out quite inde- 
pendently. An efficient ventilating 
arrangement still further increases 
the air movement, and with inde- 
pendent control ventilation can stil! 
be effected when no artificial humid- 
ification is required. Window ven- 
tilating humidifiers draw fresh air 
from the outside, and cleanse and 
moisten it before passing it through 
into the mill. 


A complete humidification scheme 
thus has to fulfill three functions if 
the optimum production is to be ob- 
tained. It must give the air the re- 
quisite degree of humidity. It must 
maintain the air at an even tempera- 
ture, and must provide air current 
sufficient for the comfort: of the 
operative. 


Management in the cotton imdus- 
try has long been recognized as be- 
ing of high merit; and it is alive to 
any process for increasing the ef- 
fciency of production. Recent re- 
search has again shown the value 
of artificial humidification on the 
output and quality of the materiais 
in cotton mills, and has also shown 
the value of air movement on:the in- 
dividual efficiency of the operative. 
[i may be expected, therefore, that 
present systems will be scrutinized 
with regard to this latest develop- 
ment, and that improvements will 
be demanded on the lines of air 
purification and the setting up of 
air currents. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Millbury, Mass. 


‘To Eliminate 


“Shine 


{ Tight Picks) 
in 
Rayon 


F ORMULA 615 


Neutrasol Products Corporation | 
Pow New York, N. ¥. 


Dro 


Wires 


(SEA 


AE FREE FROM BURRS 


Ask us for a quotation 
THE GREIST MFG. CO. 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Piain 
Coppered 
Nickel Plated 
Rust Proof 


Southern Representative 
James McCabe 
Box 573, Greenville, S. C. 


Thomas Grate Bars | 
“PROVE THEIR 


“The W-S-D Grate Bars proven 2 
The fact that we continue to order the bars is prima facie Srldeuce 
that we consider them satisfactory.” 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


THOMAS W-S-D Grates have real merit and are used by rep- 
resentative concerns in all sections. Let us submit proposal with 
full data for your plant. 


THOMAS GRATE BAR CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


Send Ug Your Order Today : 


Broadway Central Hotel 
667-677 Broadway, New York 


Accommodations for 1000 guests. 

In the heart of the down-town business section. 
Connections to all parts of the City within a few minutes 
from our door. 


Newly Furnished and Renovated 


High class service at low rates. 
Large Banquet and Convention Halls. 


Arrange for Your Conventions At Our Hotel 


re 
a 
> 
>" 
~ 
wer 
\ 


Kenilworth 


highest peaks 


are reasonable. 
ture 


MODELED after the famous 
Castie in bonny 


Scotiand, made immortal by Sir 
Walter Scott's charming story, this 
“Home of Hospitality” is located 
amid the most marvelous scenery 
of Eastern America on one of the 
overlooking Ashe- 
ville, the wonderful Estate of the 
late George Vanderbilt, the village 
of Biltmore, Biltmore Forest Coun- 
try Club; the municipal playground 
and golf links, d 

mountains and valleys in every di- 
rection of the compass. Dignified, 
luxurious, comfortable, and friend- 
ly this unique holstery will make 
your stay a more delightful real- 
ity. Cuisine is uwnexcelled; rates 
Write for titera- 


an 


ROSCOE A. MARVEL, Manager. 
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Use your yard space 
without danger of loss— 


Factories and mills have found in 
Page Protection Fence a form of en- 
closure that enables them to use their 
yard space for the storage of material 
or equipment without danger of loss. 


Page Wire Link Fence is sturdy and 
unclimbable. Built of copper-bearing 
steel (or Armeo Ingot Iron—exclusive 


with PAGE)—given a uniform, heavy 
coat of galvanizing after weaving, It 
will render year after year of service 
with low cost for maintenance. 


We shall be glad to send literature— 
or submit plans and estimates with- 
out obligation. Write or phone— 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


PAGE FENCE 


The Story of Cotton 
(Continued from Page 8) 


by passing over steam-heated cylinders or boxes- A machine has however 
been invented which dresses the yarn in a more expeditious way. It is 
said that one of Lillies’ sizing machines, in the course of twelve hours, 
will dress a hundred warps, each three hundred and seventy yards long; 
at, the rate that if of a mile and three quarters per hour. Every power- 
loom requires three pounds of flour weekly for the dressing of the yarn it 
weaves. In the year 1834, when there were eighty thousand power-looms 
in Great Britain, it was calculated that there were more than forty thous- 
and loads of flour consumed for this purpose only. The number of looms 
is now far greater and the consumption of flour for dressing yarn has 
increased very greatly since that date. 

The threads of the weft are wound upon the shuttle, a little boat- 
shaped instrument a few inches in length, by means of a wheel, a very 
simple undertaking. Warping, or fixing the threads of the warp to the 
loom, is a more complicated affair. Let us suppose that there are to be 
a thousand threads in the width of a piece of cloth, then the yarn, wound 
on the reels as it leaves the hands of the spinners, must be so uncovered 
and laid out as to form a thousand lengths, which form, when laid side by 
side, the warp of the intended cloth. Theancient method was to draw out 
the warp from the reels or bobbin at full length in an open fleld, as is done 
at the present day in India and China. But the climate of Europe is too 
uncertain to suit these out-of-doors arrangements, and so the warping- 
frame was devised. But the warping-mill is more commonly used now, 
as it answers better. By means the threads from the required number of 
reels are wound in their proper order round one large many-sided reel, 
while the warper has only to watch its working, and tie at once any thread 
which may chance to break. 

The warp is now placed in the hands of the weaver, and he “beams 
it; that is, he winds it as evenly as possible on the beam of his loom, using 
a kind of comb to lay the threads parallel, and to spread them out to the 
intended width of the cloth. 


The operations of common hand-loom weaving are simple and soon 
learnt, but they cannot be performed with dexterity without a great deal 
of practice. As Dr. Cartwright truly imagined before he had even seen a 
loom, there are three movements attending every thread of weft which 
the weaver throws across the warp. In the first place, with his foot he 
presses down one of the two treadies by which every other thread of the 
warp is depressed, and a kind of opening left called “the shed.” Into this 
open space at thes second movement he throws the shuttle containing the 
weft thread, with sufficient force to drive it across the whole web. Then 
for the third movement, he grasps the batten, a kind of frame, carrying at 
its lower edge a sort of comb, having as many teeth or wires as there are 
threads in the warp, and with this he drives up the thread of weft close to 
those he had thrown before. This done, the weaver proceeds to throw 
another thread in a similar way, but in the opposite direction. He now 
depresses the left: treadle instead of the right, and throws the shuttle from 
ieft to right, instead of from right to left. 

In this simlpe way weaving appears to have been carried on in every 
part of the world till less than a hundred and fifty years ago. The "coats 
and garmerits” of Jews, the hyke and burmoose of the Arabs, the Roman 
toga, appear all to have been woven thus; nor does any particular change 
seem to have taken place in the loom, or the way of using it, till, in the 
year 1738, Kay invented the “fly shuttle,” in which a string and handle are 
so placed that the weaver can work the shuttle both ways with one hand. 
A few years later, his son, Mr. Robert Kay, devised the “drop box,” by 
means of which the weaver can at pleasure use any one of the three shut- 
Lles, each containing a different coloured weft, a great convenience in weav- 
ing cheack or parti-coloured goods. Many ingenious plans have since beer 
devised for adapting the loom to the weaving of gauze, net, and other fancy 
goods; but the great difference between weaving in the nineteenth century 
and at any earlier period of the world’s history, lies in the wondrous ma- 
chine now in the weavers’ hands, the power-loom., 

The different processes of which we have hitherto spoken, the opening 
and carding, the spinning and warping of the vegetable wool, are carried on 
in the five, six or seven storeys of the immense building that we call a 
cotton-factory. For the power-looms we must look on the ground floor. 
These giant slaves of ours require at their feet a strong brick or stone 
floor, perfectly free from tremor or vibration. Ten or twelve hundred 
power-looms will be found in it, arranged in parallel rows, covering a space 
of from two to three hundred feet, passages being left between the rows. 
Each loom is between three and four feet high, between five and six wide; 
and they are so placed that, in the case of ordinary weaving, one person 
can attend to two looms. Every loom receives its moving power from 
mechanism near the ceiling, where the assemblage of shafts and wheels 
appear as complicated as the loom over which they hang. These shafis 
are connected with the main shaft of the steam-engine, so as to receive 
their moving power from it, 

Nothing can possibly confuse a person unaccustomed to the whirr and 
din of machinery more, than to find himself in the “power-loom shed, of a 
factory, among some hundreds of these machines, all hard at work. They 
make such a noise that he cannot hear his own voice, far less that of his 
guide, whose kind explanations fails entirely to reach his ear. It seems 
to him incredible that people can spend day after day constantly exposed 
to this incessant uproar, and he can hardly believe that habit smooths away 
the inconvenience till they think but lightly of it. When he is able to fix 
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his attention upon one of the looms, the regularity and perfect exactness 
of its action will fill him with admiration, almost wie awe. He will hardly 
be able to get rid of the notion that the wonderful machine has a mind and 
will of its own, especially when, on the breaking of a weft thread, he sees 
the loom stop, and an iron finger point to the exact spot where the damage 
was done. Strange as it is to see heavy goods woven by this powerful agent, 
‘tL is suill more curious to wilness muslins, both book muslin and jaconot, 
proceeding from such looms, and to see them entrusted to the charge of 
women and girls. One zirl, in charge of two power-looms, will easily make 
six pieces on each loom during the week. 

The steam-engine which, in the engine-house with its tall chimney, 
stands hy the side of every cotion factory, is, of course, the moving princi- 
ple of the whole work carried on within its walls—of the carding, the 
spinning, and above all, the weaving in the power-looms. Steam power 
unwinds the warp from the warp-beam:; it lifts and lowers the treadles by 
which the warp threads are placed in the proper positions for receiving 
the weft threads; steam-power throws [the shuttle from side to side, carry- 
ing the weft thread with it; it moves home the batten, or lay, by which the 
weft thread is driven up close; and when all is done, it winds the woven 
calico upon the cloth-beam which is to receive it. The woman who is 
placed in attendance oc two of these looms, has only to look after a few 
minor matters, which just fill up her time. She mends any threads which 
may chance to be broken; she removes an empty shuttle, and puts a full one 
in its place; she takes down an empty warp beam, or a filled cloth beam, 
and puts up others by help of which the process goes smoothly on. 

While we admire the ingenuity that planned these powerful machines 
which do man’s bidding as strangely as in eastern legends a freet or genic 
served the sage who compelled their homage, while we rejoice that by 
their means clothing is brought down to a price that suits the scanty means 
of the poor, let us give one thought to the hand-loom weavers, who were 
thrown out of work when their formidable rivals first came into use. It 
was hard upon hundreds of men who knew no other trade, had no othcr 


- means of supporting themselves, and well it was for them when they could 


say, like the old weaver in Mary Barton, “It’s true, it was a sore time for 
the hand-loora weavers when power-looms came in: the new-fangled things 
make a man’s life like a lottery; and yet [ll ne‘er misdoubt that power- 
looms and railways, and all such like inventions are the gifts of God. I 
have lived long enough, to see that it is a part of His plan to send suffering 
to bring out a higher good; though surely it is also a part of His plan that 
so much of the burden of the suffering as can be, should be lightened by 
those whom if 1s His pleasure to make happy and content in their own 
circumstances.” 


| 


Cotton Creations plaid alpacas. Printed silk and col- 
ton crepes are having a limited call 


(Continued from Page 12) in the smaller patterns. Although 
companies this set. The little ® number of manufacturers: have 


brother's set includes overalls with 
bound borders and a cap to match. 
Children’s play suits to sell at popu- 
lar prices are being ordered in 
khaki, steifel blue denim and blue 
fine chambray. These practical 
suits, all trimmed with red, have a 
drop seat, open back, short sleeves 
and low neck. 

There is an exceptionally big de- 
mand for voile underwear in paste! 
shades, trimmed with lace, embroi- 
dered net and applique medallions. 
Porto Rican handmade wundergar- 


ments of domestic voile are ora--. 


mented with embroidery, hand- 
drawn work, colored applique and 
bindings in contrasting shades. 
Flesh, peach, nile, blue and maize 
are wanted colors in these summer 
garments. The vogue for polkadots 
iS eMpressed in undergarments of 
dotted voile, radium or georgette, in 
latlored and fancier styles. 


A good seller in negligee depart- 
ments is a tailored lounging robe 
made ‘of a striped cotton fabric close- 
ly resembling flannel- This mannish 
model has a rolled tuxedo collar and 
two large patch pockets. Kimonas 
of plain or printed voile trimmed 
with rows of ruffles or lace are 
wanted in colors of rose, copen, 
orchid and light blue. 

Business in-cotton wash goods is 
quiet at present. Among the num- 
bers in good demand are polkadotted 
voiles, cotton prints in striped pat- 
terns, multi-colored dots and check- 
ed effects, and woven striped and 


cut their prices considerably on col- 
ton wash goods, business thus far 
on this merchandise has been far 
below expectations. It is confidently 
expected that with the advent of 
warmer weather a greater volume 
of reorders will be received for 
wash goods. Prices on all standara 
brand sheets and pillow cases have 
been revised considerably. 


Short Time in English Milis. 


As previously recommended by 
the Short-Time Committee of the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spin- 
ners’ Association, about 75 per cent 
of the spinners in the American sec- 
tion slopped during the week begin- 
ning May 3. Present production is 
irregular, but a 35-hour week is 
being generally maintained  al- 
though yarn stocks are tending to 
accumulate. Another ballot on a 
proposal for further reduction in 
operations will probably be taken 
early in June. Since the strike, the 
piece-goods market has been firmer 
with demand increasing from India 
and China. Sales to continental 
countries, however, are falling off in 
consequence of the decline in franc 
and lira exchange. A point investi- 
gating committee, composed of eight 
representatives each of employers 
and operatives is scheduled to meet 
June 2 to discuss methods of improv- 
ing trade. (Cable from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner C. Grant Isaacs, 
London). 
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Leather Belting For Spinning Frames 


to be economical 


MUST BE 


Extremely flexible, without sacrificing that firmness which lets it 
stand the rub of the shifter fork. 


Tough and Elastic, without being spongy or “‘stretchy.”’ 


And, perhaps above all else, must have a surface which will elimi- 
nate excessive slippage and be unaffected by either moisture or 
lubricating oil. 


AKRON 
“SPIN-TWIST”’ 
BRAND 
possesses all these desirable qualities, yet sells at a price no higher 


than you are asked to pay for many hard-finished, “stretchy,” 
slipping belts. 


It is not an experiment, as many progressive Mills have bought 
it during the past five years, and find it just what we claim for 
it— 
“The Most Economical Leather Belting for 
High Speed Drives, Over Small Pulleys” 


Manufactured and Sold only by 


The Akron Belting Company 
AKRON, OHIO 


Incorporated 1885 


Birmingham, Ala. 
M. H. WHATLEY 
1600 10th Ave. 


Greenville. 8S. C. 
L. L. HASKINS 
P. 0. Box 241 


BLACKMER 


ROTARY PUMPS 


District Offices 
284 Peachtree 8t.. Indianapolis, Ind. Philadelphi 
Atlanta, Ga. 1506 Commerce Bidg., 711 Bids. 
709 Title Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 1320 Starks Bldg.., 1516 Pine St.. 
428 Old South Bldg., Loutsville, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston, Mass. 429 Broadway. £93 Mission St.. 


8t. Milwaukee, San Francisco, Calif. 


Buffalo, N. 1103 Plymouth Blde.. Stearns-Rogers Manu- 
608 Bo. St. Minneapolis, Minn. facturing Company, : 
Chicago, 306 Wells Fargo Bldg.. Denver, Colo. 

1347 book Bidg., New Orleans, La. Canadian Branch: 
Detroit, Mich. 71 Murray 8t., London Concrete Ma- 

408 Austin St., New York, N. Y. chinery Company, 
Houston, Texas 904 Real Estate Trust London, Ont. 


4015 Rookwood, Bldg.. 


BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS | FORMERLY PETOSKEY) MICH. 


MORE GAL ill Wl DOLLAR 
G. P. M. hand or fit your require- 
power operated. ments. 
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PA TENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 


business. Over thirty years ac- 
live praclice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 


Write for terms. ‘Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34. N.U. Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Main Office: 

406 Independe nce Building, 
Charlotte, Telephone 2173 
Other Offices: 

Oover Realty Bond, Winston-Salem. 
903 Grant Piace N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


SPINNIN 
TWISTE® Ri 


WHITINSVILLE | 
SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITING WILLE. MASS 


SPINNING RIRG SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfes’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


Save in freight by using | 


Veneer Packing Cases 
The are lighter and stronger, 
e of t be 
ing Case Shooks saving 
to 80 TE. in freight on ev 
shipment because of extreme light 
ness, than ipch b ‘ 
burglarpro waterproof and clean. 


Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing price uick service. 


Wiite Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
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Charter of The Arkwrights, Inc. 


N accordance with recent announcement, The Arkwrights, Inc., have been 

given the following charter by the Secretary of State of North Carolina. 
The incorporators are men who have been active in the work of the 
Southern Textile Association or the Textile Operating Executives of Geor- 
gia. 

Membership in The Arkwrights can only be secured by the satisfac- 
tory completion of a task which will be a test to be made on some phase 
of textile work. The incorporators will not be able to retain their mem- 
bership unless they make the test assigned to them. 

As soon as the by-laws are adopted the organization will receive appli- 
eations for membership and the tasks will be assigned. 


Charter of The Arkwrights, Inc. | 

This is to certify that we, the undersigned, do hereby associate our- 
selves into a corporation under and by virtue of the laws of the State of 
North Carolina, as contained in Chapter 22 of the Consolidated Statutes of 
i919. entitled “Corporations,” and the several amendments thereto, and to 
that end do hereby set forth. 

i. The name of this corporation is, The Arkwrights, Ine. 

2. The loeation of the principal office of the corporation in this State 
is in the City of Charlotte, County of Mecklenburg; but it may have one 
or more branch offices and places of business out of the State of North 
Carolina, as well as in the State of North Carolina. 

3. The objects for which this organization is formed are as follows: 

‘a) To promote textile education and research. 

Db) To manage, invest or expend all dues collections and donations in 
such manner as in the judgment.and discretion of the Directors of this 
cerporation shall be most advantageous in carrying out the purposes above 
set forth and generally to perform all acts which may be deemed neces- 
sary or expedient for the proper and successful prosecution of the objects 
and purpose for which this corpé@ration is created. 

4. This corporation being sélely for educational and research pur- 
poses, shall have no capital stock. Persons may obtain membership by 
sutisfactorily completing such textile research as may be assigned to them 
by a committee constituted by the By-Laws. 

5. The names and postoffice addresses 


NAME 
D. Grimes 
F. Gordon Cobb 
David Clark... 
R. W. Phillip... 
H. H. Boyd 
Marshall Dilling- 
G. A. Franklin. 
Frank 8S. Dennis 
J. O. Corn 
L. L. Brown 


of the Incorporators are: 
ADDRESS 
Athens, Ga. 
Lancaster, C. 
Chartotte, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Augusta, Ga. 

Lafayette, Ga. 

Columbia, 8. C. 

Clifton, 8. C. 

Carl R. Harris Inman, 8. C. 
W. H. Gibson, Jr. Mooresville, N. 

6. The period of existence of this corporation is limited to sixty years. 

7. The members and Directors of this corporation shall not be indi- 
vidually, jointly, or severally liable for any act of any officer, agent or 
employee of this corporation. 

8. The Board of Directors of this corporation shall have power by a 
vote of nine of the Directors and without the assent or vote of the mem- 
bers, to alter and amend the By-Laws of the corporation. 

9. This corporation shall be managed by a board of twelve. (i2) Direc- 
tors, who shall be the twelve incorporators and their successors, when 
elected in accordance with the By-Laws to be adopted. 

10. The Board of Directors shall in June of each year elect a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-President, and a Secretary and Treasurer to hold office until 
the next annual election and thereafter until their successors are elected; 
which elections may be held by mail. 

114. Propositions that requirte a vote of the Directors may be sub- 
mitted to them in writing and seven days allowed for them to vote on same 
by mail. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOFP, we have hereunto set our hands and have 
affixed our seals, this the 5th day of May, 1926. 


Oscar D. Grimes, (Seal) 
F. Gordon Cobb, (Seal 
David Clark, (Seal) 
Robert W. Philip, (Seal) 
H. H. Boyd, (Seal 
Marshall Dilling, (Seal) 
G. A. Franklin, (Seal) 
Frank 8S. Dennis, (Seal) 
J. O. Corn, (Seal) 
L. L. Brown, (Seal) 
Carl R. Harris, (Seal) 
W. H. Gibson, Jr. (Seal) 


State of North Carolina 
Department of State 


I, W. N. Everett, Secretary of State of the State of North Carolina, do 
hereby certify that the foregoing and attached eight (8) sheets to be the 
certificate of incorporation of The Arkwrights, Incorporated, and the pro- 
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When the fibres are 
straight with high ten- 
sile strength, and per- 
fectly clean, they give 
you longer yarn, softer 
textured fabrics which 
make better penetra- 
tion of dyes possible. 


Use the special pur- 
pose 
WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 
Ask your supply man 


or for technical infor- 
mation, write us. 


“Woandotic” 


Che ford Compane, 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mufrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


‘enilworth 


e€xce 
REASONABLE RATES 
Write for Booklet} 


MARVEL 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 


Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


| K 
| 
SILK RINGS — 
| DIAMOND, FINISH | 
| Sale | 
| 
< 
|| TRAVELER CLEANERS | | | 
) TRAVELER cuPS | + 
| GUIDEWIRE SETS | 
Asheville 
N 
Comfortable 
rooms ~ Dest 
HOME+ HOSPITALITY 
| | in ‘The LG gq OF JAY 
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bates thereon is taken from and compared with the original filed in this 
office on the 3rd day of June, A. D. 1926. 


In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my offi- 


cial seal. 


Done in office at Raleigh, this 3rd day of June in the year of our Lord 


1926. 
Seal of 
North Carolina. 


W. N. EVERETT, 
Secretary of State. 


Another New England Mill 
to Liquidate? 


Boston, Mass—But a few days 
after stockholders of Cordis Mills 
voted to liquidate, directors of an- 
other Massachusetts cotton mill, 
Lawrence Manufacturing Company, 
bring forward a like proposal of 
dissolution. Incorporated in 1831, 
just short of a full 100 years ago, 
Lawrence Manufacturing Company, 
with its mills in Lowell, is equipped 
with 98,000 spindles and 3,000 knit- 
ting machines, and is capitalized af 
S2.000,000. 


Throughout most of its career, 
Lawrence has been a profifable en- 
terprise, with a good dividend rec- 
ord. But with the exception of a 
small profit for the fiscal year ended 
April 30, 1923 (and this was before a 
charge for depreciation), the com- 
pany has sustained a loss in every 
vear since 1920. The manufacturing 
loss in the year to April 30 last, be- 
fere depreciation, was $393,024, 
equal to $15.72 a share on the com- 
pany'’s 25,000 shares of $80 par. No 
dividends have been paid since 
June, 1923. 


Again the story is one of ruinous 
Southern competition. In its spin- 
ning activities, to which a majority 
of its machinery is devoted, the 
South has it badly beaten. Its man- 
ufacturing of hosiery has for some 
time been unprofitable. If carried 
on alone, its underwear business 
might prove profitable. In the re- 
cent fiscal year the company's oper- 
ations were at a third, or less, of 
capacity, against around 40 per. cent 
in the previous year. Directors de- 
clare: “There is no reasonable basis 
at present to hope for an Improve- 
ment in the immediate future.” 


Gross sales for the year to April 
30 last amounted to only $2,399,772 
Before the company could earn any 
profit at all, in opinion of directors, 
gross sales would have to he at 
least doubled. This could not be 
nccomplished without. development 
of new lines of products, requiring 
additional investment in machinery, 
inventory and advertising that 
might considerably increase the 
company's debt, and directors feel 
insufficient confidence in the suc- 
cess of such new lines to recom- 
mend the investment. 


At the present time the company 
is in a good position to liquidate. 
On April 30 quick assets totalled 
$2,649,520 (with inventories at cost 
or market, whichever was lower) 
and quick liabilities totalled $421,- 
886. There was therefore “net quick” 
of $2,227,634, equal to slightly over 
$88 a share, or in excess of the pres- 
ent par value of the shares, $80. It 
will be remembered that a year ago 
Lawrence Manufacturing Company 
reduced par value of its shares from 


£100 to $80, and distributed $20 a 
share to stockholders. 

Although balance sheet figures 
are a very poor criterion of liqui- 
dating value, the company in addi- 
tion has $77 per share of fixed as- 
sets, according to April 30, 1926, 
statement. Most of the buildings 
and machinery, however, while they 
have been kept in excellent physical 
condition, are very old. Through its 
participation in the Locks & Canals 
Co. the company owns an interest in 
the water power rights at Lowell. 
Recently the company’s shares have 
been quoted around 52@56.—Boston 
News Bureau. 


National Erie Blue Green 
CW 

linder the designation National 

Krie Blue Green CW, the National 
Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., brings 
io the attention of dyers a recent 
addition to its line of direct dyes 
that should prove useful both where 
a straight color is wanted for dull 
shades of green and for general 
shading purposes, for which it is 
particularly recommended. It is 
suitable for unien goods, dyeing 
cotton, wool, and silk practically the 


same shade, while it tints acety! 
cellulose very slightly, a property 


that tends to neutralize any reddish 
or orange tones, especially in 
browns. This new green possesses 
excellent solubility, dyes level, and 
exhausts freely. 

Product samples with full techni- 
cal information may be obtained 
from any of the branch offices of 
the National. 


Cotton Goods Markets Show 
Improvement 


(Continued from Page 10) 


schemes and dreams, looking toward 
regeneration, and many facts are 
being forgotten. With lower prices, 
following lower cost cotton, there 
has been a larger relative consump- 
tion of cotton goods this year than 
last, the proof being found in the 
absorption of great stocks sold at a 
loss last year and a very large con- 
sumption of sheets and pillow cases, 
bleached cottons, printed goods and 
other lines, notably some very low 
priced colored cottons. 


If is conceivable, in the opinion of 
some astute merchants, that if 
Providence and the weather bring 
on another large yield of American 
cotton this year, continued low 
prices and continued efforts to meet 
modern merchandising demands will 
bring about a correction of many 


difficulties for which some very 
weird and unusual remedies are 
now being suggested—Journal of 


Commerce. 
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Vacation Time 


TRY THE COOL PLACES 
In The 


Southern Appalachian Mountains 
of 
Western North Carolina 


Eastern Tennessee 
And 


North Georgia 


“The Land of the Sky” 


The Popular Beaches 


On The 
South Atlantic Coast 


Reduced Fares 


To 
Summer Tourist Resorts 


Tickets on sale daily, beginning May 15th 
Good until October 31st 
Write for 


Summer Vacation Folder 


Consult Ticket Agents 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. R. Pederson, Resident Manager 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Employers’ Liability insurance, Automobile insurance, Public Liability 
insurance 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since organiza- 
tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the standard stock 
company insurance cost. 


NORWOOD 
Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 


Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 
Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N.C. 


=| 


Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth 8t. 
Sole Selling Agents For 
Langl ee Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton dine Poulan Cotton Mille 
Royal Cotton Mills 


New York 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CoO. 
BDstablished 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
Baltimore 


Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco hi Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Amory. Browne 2 Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


— 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York 
Philadeiphia office: Drexel Building New England office: Middieton, Conn. 
Selling Agents for the following Mills: 

Cotton Yarns, Combed Peeler, Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinning Co, 
Weldon, N. C., Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mills Mill, No. 2, Woodruff, 8. C 
Wabena Mills. Lexington, N C.. White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Tvills, Sbheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Mille, 
Spartanburg, 8. C.. Clinton Cotton Millis, Clinton, 8. C., Hermitage Cotton Millis, 
Camden. 8S. C., Mills Mill. Greenville, 8S. C., Osage Mig. Co., Bessemer City .N. C. 
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New York.—The cotton goods 
markets continued rather quiet but 
fairly steady during the week The 
steady increase in curtailment is 
beginning to be felt in the markets 
and it is believed the lower output 
will have a favorable effect within 
a short time. Reports from South- 
ern and Eastern mill centers indi- 
cated that additional mills in both 
sections were being put on short 
time. 


A fairly large number of smal! 
orders for print cloths were placed 
during the week. Converters and 
jobbers were in the market for 
small lots and some contracts run- 
ning into July were placed. The 
demand for sheetings was mainly 
for spot lots, although there was 
some trading for July and August. 
Trading in July and also August 
37-inch 4-yard was at 8% cents with 
a few spots sold at 8% cents. A fair 
quantity of 40-inch 4.25-yard sold 
at 7% cents. There were sales of 
36-inch 5-yard at 7 cents, 36-inch 
».50-yard 6% cents and 6% cents. In 
one quarter June 31-inch 5-vard 
were cleaned up at 6% cents. Small 
lots of 40-inch 3.75-yard were taken 
at 8% cents, 6.15-yard 6 cents, 36- 
inch 3-yard 11% cents, 40-inch, 2.85- 
yard 11% cents. 

Spots of 4-yard twills sold at 10% 
cents, contracts being quoted 10% 
cents. The 4.50-yard was 9% cents, 
4.80-yard 9% cents, 525-yard 8% 
cents. Small sales of the above were 
reported. The East sold 4.37-yard 
filling, sateens at 11% cents for 
choice makes. A few low count os- 
naburgs sold on the market. 


Outside of scattered sales of smali 
quantities of cotton ducks the situa- 
tion is quiet and fairly well stabiliz- 
ed on the lower price levels which 
have developed during the pas‘ few 
weeks. Jobbers are steady buyers 
of small quantities and are distribut- 
ing their holdings in a fair way. Of 
some styles mills hold good sized 
stocks. 

Finishing orders are 
seasonably so, in the opinion of 
trade leaders. At the same time the 
converters are using more caution 
than ever in the matter of making 
forward commitments either with 
mills or finishers and it is tending to 


light, and 


force rather more curtailment than 


is desirable when operating cost is 
considered, 

Most centers reported broadcloth 
business quiet. The 90x60 carded 
were generally being held at 10 
cents, spot; there had been some 
further bids of 9% cents. In 100x60 
carded, 10% cents was the quotation 
and here ,too, there were reports of 
hidding alt one-quarter less. 

For 100x64 carded, 11 cents was 
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the last quotation. On 4112x60 card- 


ed, 12 cents. Some sales of good 
makes of 128x68 all-combed af! 


around 17 cents, first hands- Eastern 
quotations on 88x48 carded stripe 
warp sateens continued at 9% 
cents: most Southern centers were 
asking 9%, cents, with reports that 
spots were not plentiful in mosl 
centers. Some have sold these goods 
into tate July. 


Some of the printers and finish- 
ers remark a trend away from the 
high colorings and fancy patterns 
that have characterized styles and 
designs, and larger sales of plain 
colored cloths in silks and cottons 
are reported. The vogue of prinfed 
er colored woven underdress be- 
neath fine crepes, organdies and 
other sheer materials is stated by 
them to be gaining favor, and there 
has also been a steady drift away 
from linings of an extreme fancy 
or novelty character. 

Inquiry ig reported a little better 
in the Fall River Print cloth mar- 
ket, with small sales of 36-inch low 
counts reported. Sateens and twills 
m addition to wide and narrow 
prints, continue without interest, 
Quotations are unchanged. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s. 54 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s. 5% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s. Dts 
Gray g'ds., 38%-in., 64x64s. 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.. R14 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.. 10% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard... 12% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard... 10 
Brown sheetings, stand..... {3% 
Staple ginghams, 27-in., 


Kid finished cambries .... 8%a 9 
Dress ginghams .......... 
Standard prints ........... 9% 


Chinese Cotton Goods Market. 


The Shanghai piece-goods market 
slumped during May. More goods 
were offered at the auctions, but no 
indent business was reported. Total 
sales at the auctions from Aprii 8 
to May 13, inclusive, amounted to ap- 
proximately 190,000 pieces. The col- 
fon yarn market was characterized 
hy numerous and violent flaxuations 
in consequence of the weakening of 
cotton prices in world markets. Cot- 
fon mill activity, however is stil! 
good. (Cable from Trade Commis- 
sioner G. C. Howard, Shanghai). 

The Hankow piece-goods trade is 
poor on aceount of the disturbed 


conditions in Szechuan Province 
which takes goods from Hankow. 
Cable from Assistant Commercial! 


Attache A. H. Evans, Peking,. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte. N. C. 
{xtra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas. 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory 
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Philadelphia, Pa—The yarn mar- 
ket was very dull during the week, 
the total business being even less 
than that of the past several weeks. 
Buyers confinued to show no inter- 
est in future contracts, but confined 
their purchases to small lots for 


filling in purposes. A few scattered 
sales calling for delivery in July 
were reported, but these were ex- 
ceptions rather than the rule. 
Where buyers wanted delivery sev- 
eral weeks ahead, their prices were, 
as a rule, too, low for spinners to 
accept. The demand for carded 
weaving yarns continued slightly 
better than for the knitting num- 
bers. Combed yarns and merceriz- 
ed were very slow and spinners re- 
port the situation as having shown 
no improvement in recent weeks. 

Curtailment of production is rap- 
idly increasing among yarn spin- 
ners. They have accumulated no 
burdensome stocks since the first of 
the year, and should immediately 
feel the effects on any revival in 
demand. The approach of the nor- 
mally dull summer months, how- 
ever, lends little encouragement 
that the situation will show any 
great improvement for some time 
lo come. 


Regarding the future trend of the 
yarn business generally, the consen- 
sus of opinion in the market is to 
the effect that just as soon as buy- 
ers can bank on any reassuring 
news regarding the new cotton crop 
and prices likely to develop, busi- 
ness will manifest an immediate 
improvement. Low raw material 
cost is one of the paramount factors 
which should enter into brisk busi- 
ness and if yarn buyers could be 
assured that present future months 
cotton prices would be sustained 
there would be no hesitancy on the 
part of buyers to purchase in ap- 
preciable volume and far enough in 
advance to enable spinners to oper- 
ate properly. 

Spinners prices continued well 
above those generally quoted in 
this market. Quotations here were 
published as follows: 


10s 
16s 32 a33 
50 ab2 
40s ex 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
12s 
40s _ 
56 abs 
Tinged Carpet ___.3 and 4-ply..26 a27 


White Carpet _._.8 and 4-ply..30 


Part Waste Insulated Yarn. 


10s, 1-ply and aa 
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The Yarn Market 


Duck Yarne—3, 4 and Ow 


KS 
Southern Single Chain Warps. 
128 .. 30%a_.. 
14s a 
16s 81%as2 
20s . 32%a33 
24s . 356 
26s . 36% a387 
408 
Southern Single Skeins. 
6s 29 a. 
10s . 29%a._. 
128 . 30 aw. 
30\%a3l 
31 
208 
a 
Southern Frame Cones. 
Ss . 
108 ... ' 
128 . 29\%a 
14s 30 a. 
16s 
20s 32 a. 
.. 
268 
28s 
30s* 35 a35 
30s 36. a36 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 
Two-Ply. 
208 
. 65 a67 
50s 70 al? 
Southern Combed Peeler Combs. 
16s a. 
45 
228 . 46 adT 
24s 
308 53 a 
a 56 abT 
36s 59 a 
38s . a 
40s $l a 
50s 69 a70 
608 75 


Southern Spinners’ Bulletin 


The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Spinners’ Association says: 

Trading in yarn continues only in 
small lots for immediate needs. 
Buyers are indifferent towards fu- 
ture commitments, and are only in- 
terested in supplying their wants 
for orders already hooked. The 
price of cotton has fluctuated with- 
in a narrow range. Yarn prices re- 
main fairly firm, with spinners’ 
prices at an advance over reported 
quotations. 


Spinners have already instituted 
considerable curtailment with the 
probability of further curtailment 
unless business conditions mate- 
rially improve. Reported quotations 
based on current cotton prices are 
materially below replacement val- 
ues. The policy of the spinner is 
to confine operations solely to or- 
ders, and in the absence of orders 
at a profitable figure to institute 
immediate and drastic curtailment. 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OF 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


CE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Last Longer, 
Run Clear, 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Make egy Yarn, 
Preserve the SP 

RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


INNING 


. Louis 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
40-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Boston 


Baltimore 


MODEL J 


cuts % in. Letters 
¢ Lines—Any Length 


Mark Your 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


Cut 2 in., in., 1% In., and 
1% in. Letters 
OVER 30,000 IN USE 


DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 

FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS 


ROUND AND HORIZONTAL 
MODELS 


radiey 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


105 Beekman St. 


ments Right-—Buy a 


New York 


Bradley 
Ol! Stencil Board 
Bradiey’s 
Two-in-One 
Stencil ink 


The Bradle 
Ball Stencil Pot 


Shippers’ Supplies 


Write for Samples 
and Prices 


Victrolyn 


Reg. U. 8S. Patent Office 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


Pe Morland Size, Inc. 


“*The Warps Best Friend’’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 


Office: 206 Andrews Low Bldg. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


S. C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


1 
Ne 
za 
AY 
A 
‘As 
Chicago 
S 
Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 
26 4 2- I 6 
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Will Finance $200,000 


to any experienced cotton man, 
who has a paid up 10,000 spindle 
cotton factory outfit, and wants 
either to branch out with one in 
the cotton belt of the greatest 
cotton State in the Union, or who 
is financially in a distressed con- 
dition and needs funds to set him 
back on his feet. For more de- 
tails advise M. Levinson, Colo- 
rado, Texas. 


Wanted 


Man to install Cotton Mill Ma- 
chinery. Must have some mill 
experience and High School edu- 
cation. Apply in own handwrit- 
ling, giving age, mill experience 
and state whether married or 
single. Address “Machinery” care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


W anted—South 
An experienced and energetic 
overseer for sewing room. Pil- 


low eases and towels—25 ma- 
chines. Address-J. E. M- care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Overseer Weaving Wants 
Position 


Have had 15 years’ experience as 
overseer on all classes of goods. 
Thoroughly understand silk and 
rayon winding. Now employed. 
Have good reason for changing. 
Can give the best of references 
from my present and past em- 
ployer. Address No. 13, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


For Sale 


Half interest in thriving used tex- 
lile machinery firm located in 
North Carolina. Splendid chance 
for voung textile graduate. Ad- 
dress “Opportunity,” care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


For Sale 
A complete set of Kay's. roller 
covering machinery. Practically 
new. Address P. O- Box 573, 
Gireenville, S. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
probleme satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

SYDNOR PUMP 4 WELL CO., Inc 

Richmond, Va. 


60 pages of vital businéss facts and 
figures. Who, where and how many 
your prospects are. 

8,000 lines of business covered. Com- 


Ope 


1B3 C 
TRADE MARK 


\ GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 


ROCKFORD 
| FRAMINGHAM , MASS. 


| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


GREENVILLE . S.C. 


(AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw Gibson Supply Co. W. W. Greer 
P. 0. Box 129 2016 N. Lamar St. 
LaGrange, Ga. Dallas, Texas Greenville, S. C. 


BS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


TRAVELEE 

159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, §. C. 
U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


MERROWING 


1838 


FOR 


Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, UConn 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—’” 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


- 
Free} 60 page 
HReference 
WKS: Book 
ailing, 
List 
Catalog i= 
No. 55 
piled by the Largest Directory Publigh- 
ers in the world, thru information ob- 
tained by actual door-to-door canvass. 
Write for your FREE copy. 
POLK DIRECTORY 
Branches in principal cities of U. §&. 
> 
| 
Rates 
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EMPLOYMENT RBUREAT{) 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three month is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ments for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southrn Textile Industry. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Twelve years experience and can give 
good references. No. 4886. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill, white or colored work. Have had 
20 years experience on knitting yarn, 
mostly colored. Have held present 
place 12 years. Married, have family. 
Good references. No, 48887. 


WANT position as roller cover. Have 
had 20 years experience in this work 
and can produce excellent results. Good 
references. No. 4888. 


WANT position as designer or assistant 
superintendent in fancy goods mill. 
Graduate of textile college, 3 years in 
various departments. Good references. 
No. 4889. 


WANT position as cloth room overseer 
by young man 26 years old, 6 years ex- 
perience in dimity and fancy cloths. 
Excellent references. No. 4890. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ex- 
perienced and reliable man who can 
handle spinning room in efficient man- 
ner. First class references. No. 4891. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
Experienced on wide variety of looms 
and can keep room producing on eco- 
nomical basis. A-1 references. No. 4892. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or carder and spinner in yarn mill or 
plain weave mill. Now employed as 
spinner. Age $6 IL. C. 8S. graduate. 

od references. No. 2893. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Practical man of long experience and 
can get excellent results. First class 
references. No. 4894 


WANT position as overseer large card 
room or as overseer carding and spin- 
ning. Age 26, lL. C. S. graduate in card- 
ing and spinning. Now employed as 
carder and spinner. Been on present 
job 4 years and will guarantee satis- 
faction. Could handle place as super- 
intendent of small yarn mill. No. 4896. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Practical mill man with ex- 
cellent training in good mills. Would 
appreciate opportunity of corresponding 
yin mill needing high class man. No. 
4897. . 


WANT position as superintendent or 

overseer weaving in large mill. I. C. 8. 

aduate. Qualified to handle either 
ob. Good references. No. 4898. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Plain or fancy goods. Fifteen years 
experience, mainly on fancy goods. 
references. No. 4899. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 


sheetings, print cloths, drills, osna- 
burgs, bagging, toweling, plain white 
satins or mohair. Have had 21 years 
in weaving, 5 years as overseer, 8 years 
as fixer and 8 as night overseer. Age 
39, I. ©. S graduate Good references. 
No. 4900. 


WANT position as master mechanic or 
electrician. Experienced on both steam 
and electric drive, and can give satis- 
faction. Good references. o. 4901. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
either plain or fancy work, and am 
experienced on dobby and Jacquard 
work. Now employed on job I have 
run satisfactorily for 3 years, but wish 
another place. No. 4902. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Prefer Southern mill. Now employed 
as weaver, 5 years on present job. Am 


giving satisfaction but wish larger 
palce. Experienced. on drills, twills, 
ducks, sateens, sheetings, towels, 
staple and fancy ginghams. Twelve 


years as overseer, age 38. Married, 
om, reliable and good manager. No, 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer spinning. Familiar with tire 


ducks, cords, hosiery yarns and ply 
apes. Can give best of references. No. 
4904. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or cloth mill. Long experience in 
good mills and would handle either 
place in satisfactory manner. Good 
references. No. 4905. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Long practical experience and can 
operate all makes of looms on efficient 
manner. Best of references. No. 4906. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Would accept night job. Now employ- 
ed as second hand. Age 33, and can 
give excellent references. No. 4907. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
second hand in large room, or night 
earder. Give first class references from 
present employers. No. 4908 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Practical, experienc- 
ed man who has long record of satis- 
factory service. No. 4909. 


WANT position as second hand in spin- 

ning. Have had 6 years in spinning. 

e 21, married and can get results 
with help. No. 4910. 


WANT position as roller coverer. Mill 
job preferred. Will go anywhere in 
South. High class workman. Best of 
references. No. 49560. 


WANT position as overseer carding; 25 
years experience, age 47, married and 
have family. Reliable, practical man 
who can produce results. Now e oy- 
ed. Excellent references. No. 4911. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer carding or spinning. Have 
long experience as overseer and under- 
work. Good references. 

o. 


WANT position as overseer carding; 14 
years experience. Making good on pres- 


ent job but have good reasons for 
cechanging. No. 4913. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill, or spinner in large mill. 
Long experience in good mills. Can 
come on short notice. First class ref- 
erences. No. 4914. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
have superintendent's place, but wish 
better position. Experienced, reliable 
man of good habits and am first class 
mill man. Good references. No. 4915. 


WANT position as bookkeeper, shipping 
clerk or office man. e 28 and have 
had good experience. irst class ref- 
erences. No. 4916. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, prefer spinning, but am good 
carder. I C. 8. course in carding and 
spinning; 19 years experience. Now 
mmployed but wish to change. Excel- 
lent references. No. 4917. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON 


INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


Let ls Quote You—— 


Local Phone 621 Long Distance Phone 9908 


S. B. TANNER, IR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 
NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


William and York Wilson] | w J. BRITTON & CO. 


Incorporated COTTON 
Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, 8. C. RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


105 8S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. 8. A. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


WANT position as superintendent. High 
class, educated man who has held high 
position with important mills. Now 
employed, but would like to correspond 
with large mill needing superintendent 
or manager. No. 4918 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
My experience covers wide range of 
fabrics and I can get quality production 
at the right cost. Excellent references 
from past and present employers. No. 


4919. 

WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning or superintendent. Have had 
long experience as carder and spin- 
ner and as vecond hand and overseer. 
Competent reliable man of good habits. 
G references. No. 4920 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


H 
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Air Conditioners— 

American Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Bngineering Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

R. I. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 
Albone— 

Roessler & Hasslacher 


Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine & Co., J. B. 
Ash Handlin 
Link-Belt 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Lint Cleaners— 
T. C. Bntwistie Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Exelipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Ball Bearing— 
Charles Bond Company. 


Balers— 


Equipment— 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


Economry Baler Co 
Rex Hngineering Corp. 


Baling Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rex Engineering Corp. 


Bands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
Charles Bond Company. 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Wekwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Beam Heads— 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Beams (Section)— 
Washburn 

Beams (All Steel)— 
T. Cc. Bntwistle Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp 
Mossberg Pressed Stoel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Beaming Combs— 
T. C. HButwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Bearings (Roller)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearin (Shaft)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 


Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 

Belt Conveyors— 

Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Belt Conveyors (Spiral and Woven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Belt Tighteners— 

Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 

Beiting— 

The Akron Belting Co. 

Charlies iBond Company 
Charlotte Leather Beltng Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Edward R. Co. 
Schachner & Belting Co. 

Beit Cement— 

Charlies Bond Company 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Belt Dressing— 

Charies Bond Company 

Belt Lacin 
Charlies Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Belting (Link)— 

Charles Bond Company. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Bicorbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Bleacheries— 

Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 

Bleaching Materiais— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 

Seydel Chemical Company. 


J. B. Ford Co. 
National Anline & Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Bobbin Holders— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 


Bobbins and Spools— 
American Bobbin Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Biowers and Biower Systems— 
Carrier Engneering 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Breton Mineral Oijii— 
Borne, Scrysmer Co. 


Brushes— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Brushing Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Calenders— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkns & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Grinders— 
Roy & Son Co 
Cards— 
Saeco-Lewell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Clothin 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer steel Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery— 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 

Co. 
Roy, B. S&S. & Son Co. 
Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Carrier Aprone— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. . 


Caustic Potash— 
A. Klipstein & Co. 


Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Belts and Drives— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Chemicals— 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
J. B. Ford Co 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 


Cleaning Agentse— 
Oakley Chemical Co. 
Woodley Soap Mfg. Co. 


Cloth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


“Clutches (Friction)— 
Charles Bond Com 
Woods, T. B. Sons Co. 


Cloth Winders and aor 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


-lutch Spindlies— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 


Coal Handling Machi — 
Link- 
Comb 
Combs (Beamers, arpers, Slashers)— 
T. C BEintwistle Co. 
Kaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Commission Merchants— 
Catlin & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley Watts & Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Condensere— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 
Conduit Fittings— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cones (Paper 
Sonoco Pr ucts Co. 


Cone Vice Couplings— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 


Conveying Systems— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Coolers (Air)— 
———See Humidifying Apparatus. 


Cotton— 
Lesser-Goldman Cotten Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 


Wm. & York Wilson. 
Cotten Machinery— 


Ashworth Bros. 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Butwistie Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Hopedale Mig. Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 

Roy & Son, 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. | 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Seftenere— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Kilpstein & Co. 
National Ol] Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste Machinery— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Couplings (Shaft)— 
' Charles Bond Company. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Woods, B. Sons Co. 


Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Rolis— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


Drink Fountains— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co 


Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel 
R. lL, Warp Stop Bquipment 


Machine Works. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
H,. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machiney Co. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicalte— 
Borne, Scrysmer Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
BEB. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oi! Products Co., Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dye Worke— 
ranklin Process Co. 
Electric Fane— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Bilectric 
Westinghouse Bilectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoite— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Electric Lighting— 

Allis-Chafm mers Mfg. Co. 

General Blectric Co. 

Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motors— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Charlies Bond Company. 

General Miectric Co. 

Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Supplies— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse eae & Mfg. Co. 
Elevators— 

Link-Belt Co. 
Engineers (Mill)— 

—— See Architects and Mili Hngineers 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 

Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 


Engines( Steam, 
Allis-Chalmers Mf 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 

— also Ventilating Apparatus. 


Expert Textile Mechanic— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 


Extractors— 
American Laundry Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Fibre Speciaities— 
Robers Fibre Co. 


Finishing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

Kb. F. Houghton & Co. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Company. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Finishing Machiner 
——See Dyeing, 
Finishing. 

Fiat Wall Paint— 
BE. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 

Flexible 

Wood's ms Co. 

Floor Stands— 

‘ Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Fiuted Rolis— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Pressers and Overhaulers— 
uthern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 


Gas, Pumping)— 
Co ping) 


ing, Bleaching and 


Fiye 
Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Cilutches— 
Wood's T. B. Sona Co. 
See Clutches. 
F uses— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Garnett Roll Grinders— 
Roy & Son Co. 


Gearing (Silent Flexibie)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gears— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears-Silent— 
Charies Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gear Makerse— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Grate Bars— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Grab Bucketse— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Gudgeon Rotis— 
Washburn. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
YT. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Roller Bearing Co. 
iiliam Sellers & Co., Inc 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
———See Heddlies and Frames. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Heddies and 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle 
L. S. Watson Mig. Co. 


Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
The J. H. Williams Co. 


Hosiery Dyeing Machine 
Cocker Machinery & rs ndry Co 
Humidity and Air Conditioning 
Aparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
R. lL. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 


Humidity Controlier— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
R. Il. Humidifier Ventilating Co. 


Hydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 


Indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Gocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


insurance— 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 


Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 


K notters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., 


Knitting Lubricants— 
National Ot! Products Co. 


Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Landscape Architect— 
E Draper. 


Leather Packings— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Pdward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 


Leather Straps— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Looms— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Stafford Co., The 


Loom Beams and Heads— 
Frank Mossberg Corp 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 


Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


Loom Harness— 
Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mig. Co. 


Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company 


The 


Loom Works. 


Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mf 


Co. 
Graton & night Mfg. Co. 


Loom Reeds— 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 

Greensbor) Loom Reed Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 

Chas. Bond Co. 

H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Lubricants— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
L ubricators— 

Maicolm H. Smith Co., Inc. 
Straps— 

arles Bond Company. 

BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Enamel— 


Il. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Mangles— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Mercerizing Machinery— 

Cocker Machinery Found Co 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons _ 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Metal Paint— 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Meters— 
. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Architects-- 


Mill Lighting— 
——See Electric Lighting. 


Mill Starches— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Compan 
Dixon Lubricating PSaddle Co. 
H. Jacobs Mig. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 


Mill White— 
BE. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Monosulpho! Oil— 
Naticnal Products Co. 


Napper Clothing— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Napper Roll Grinders— 
Al is-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
(jeneral Electric Co. 
B. S&S. Roy & Son Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Oils— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Protiucts Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Labricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 


Oil Burners— 
Scott-Newman Oil Burner Co. 


Oils (Hyroscopic)— 
National Oil Products Co. 


Oils (Rayon)— 
National Oil Products Co. 


One-Piece Furnace Linings— 
Carolina Refractories Co. 


Cpening Machinery— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


and % Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 


Paints— 
Aluminum Co. of America. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 


Patents— 

Paul B. Baton. 

Siggers & Siggers. 
Perforated Machinery Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Perforated Metais— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Picker Gears— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 


Pickers (Leather)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Edward R. Ladew : 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Picker Sticks— 

Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Piece Dyeing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Pipe and Fittings— 

arks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond Company. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 

Preparatory | (Cotton)— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Pickers and Lappers— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Pinboards— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 

Porcelain Guides and Parts— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Page-Madden Co., Inc. 
Presses— 

Beconomy Baler Co. 

Rex Co. 

Saco: Lowell Shops. 


Pulleys (Cast itron)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
Pumps— 
Blackmer Rotary Pump Co. 
Pumps (Boiler Feed; Centrifugal) — 
Allis-Chalmers Mf 


Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 


Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 


Quillers— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Eastwood, Benj. Co 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 


Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Receptacies— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Reels— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co, 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 


Rin 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Ring Spinning Frames— " 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Ring Travelers— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. 8S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Roller Leather— 
A. ©. Lawrence Leather Co. 


Rolils— 


American Bobbin Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Rolls (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Rolls (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 


Roller Bearings— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Cans Boxes— 
Denison Mfg. Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Roving Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 

Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Sanitary Fountains— 

——$ee Drinking Fountains. 


Scallop Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Scouring Powders— 
Ford, J. B. Co 
Bosson & Lan 
National Oil Co. 


Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
The Denison Mfg. Co. 


Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Section Beam Heads— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Selling Agents— 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 


Selling Agents (Cotton —* 
Amory, Browne Co 
Curran & Barry. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Hunter Manufacturing & Commision Co 
. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 


Sewing Machine— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Sewin Machines and Supplies— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 

———$ee Power Transmission Machinery 
Shafting— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

vod's T. B. Sons Co. 


Corp. 


Shear Grinders— 
B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 


Shell Rolis— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Washburn. 
Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Short Center Drives— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Shuttlies— 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 


American Cellulose & Chemical (cr 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
industrial Fibre Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machiney Co. 
Sizing Machines— 
Charles B. Johnson. 


Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arnold, Hoffman, & Co., Inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Coa. 

Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

Sizing Compounds— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 

Corn Produc ts Refining Co 
Drake Corp. 

General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 

A. Klipstein & Co 
National Oil Products Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Sevdel-Woolley Co. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Slashers— 

Charles B. Johnson 

Slasher Combs— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. ©. Entwistle Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Softeners (Cotton)— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co 
Gosson & Lane. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Oi] Products Co., Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co.. Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

United Chemical Products Corp. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Softeners— 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Kk. F. Houghton & Co. 

National Oil Products Co., Inc. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

lL. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Skewers— 


David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana S. Co. 

T. C. Emtwistle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers and Equipment— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Soaps— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Ins. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Ash— 

. B. Pord Co. 

Base Alkali Works, Inc. 
Softeners (Oil)— 

Bosson & Lane. 

EK. F. Houghton & Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

National Oil Products Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Seydel Chemical Company. 
Spindlies— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Spindle Repairers— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Spinning Frames Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


smc. 
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Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn. 

Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Spools— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
U. &. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 


Sprockets— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 

Link-Belt Co. 


Spoolers— 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfe. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Squeeze Rolis— 

. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Starch— 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stripper Cards— 
L. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Switch Boxes— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Tanks— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tape— 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature Regulators— 


American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 


Textile Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Machinery Specialties— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Textile Soda— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. 


Temples— 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 


Textile Apparatus (Fabrics)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
Textiie Dryers— 
American Moistening Co. 
Top Beams— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
ih - Rolls For Spinning Frames— 
fashburn. 


Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & arble Machine Co. 

Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


Transmission Belts— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 

BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & night Mfg. Co. 


Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. o. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Toilets— 
Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 


Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Trucks (Mill)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 


Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 


Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Twister 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Twisting Tapes— 

Barber Mfg. Co. 

Underwear Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Ventilating Fans— 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. ' 


Warp Dressing— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Company. 
Sevydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 


Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper Shell— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Bastwood, Benj. Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rex Pngineering Co. 

Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Water Wheels— Winders (Skein)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Sipp Machine Co. 


Weighting Compounds— W indows— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Bosson & Lane. Parks-Cramer Co. 
General Dyestuff Corp. Window Guards— 


Hart Products Corp. 
Marston. Jon. P. ° Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Wrenches— 


National Oll Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. Frank Mossberg Corp. 

eydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. Co. 
Yarns— 


Well Drillers— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 


W hizzers— 
Tolthurst Machine Works. Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


W inders— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. Yarn Presses— a 


Eastwood, Benj. Co. Kconomy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. Yarn Testing Machines— 
Universal Winding Co. Scott, Henry L. & Co. 


LARGEST LINE BUILT 
ECONOMY BALER CO.,Deper ANN ARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 
My unsurpassed service in rewinding Liekering has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 


gation. 
Write for Testimoniais 
Box 69, Greenville. 8S. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle always correct. and that all 
are unlformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


sk for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


811 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES -—Sou. Agents— CHAS. L. ASHLEY 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


LICKERINS REWOUN D 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


Graham arf Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


ALL STEEL 
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Specify 
on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 


Sizes Oils Chemicals 


Unirep CHemicaL Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers. Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, Ill. 


and these Stars have a meaning 
—They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling Eagle 
Starch is offered to the Textile Industry. 


Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 


Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition they 
have received. 


Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience are at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place New York City 
Selling Representatives: 


Corn Products Sales Co. Corn Products Sales Ce. 
47 Farnsworth St Woodside Building 


Boston, Mass. Greenville. S. C. 


Starch 
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LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


Oblong Basket 


Were first used in a Fall River Mill in 
1898. 


Other types of mill receptacles had 
been tried but the Lane Canvas Basket 
with its perfectly smooth surfaces, its 
slightly yielding, flexible sides and 
frame, and above all its strength and 
durability have seemed to meet all the 
requirements of the textile mill as no 
other basket had done. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Hotel Continental 


Center of New York’s Activities 
Broadway at 41st Street 


finest location to live 


when in town 


300 Rooms, 300 Baths 


$2.00, $2.50 & $3.00 per day 


Between Grand Central and Penn Terminals 


Send for Free Map of New York 


HENRY S. DUNCAN, Proprietor 


x 
KK 
“ee 4, Double, $3 to $6 per day 
Rooms of unusual large siz 
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RAYON MACHINERY 


Warp-Sizing Machine No. 81 Type M. Pat'd. June 2, 1925. 


WINDERS, QUILLERS, RASCHEL WARPERS, and other 


Complete Equipment For Manufacturing, Processing and Finishing 


The Johnson Machine For 
Sizing Rayon and Spun Silk 


Prevents Stretching, Baking and Breaking 
of Ends 


Insures Uniformity of Size Application and 
Drying 


The Best Preparation for Weaving 


Send for Circular 


CHAS. B. JOHNSON 


1} Ramapo Ave. 
Paterson, N. 


~ 


Silk Machinery Manufactured by THE SIPP MACHINERY CO., Paterson, N. J. 


SLAUGHTER 


1016 Johnston Building 


Southern Agent 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Makers of Leather Belting 
Since 1894 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING 


stands more punishment—Gives longer 
service at lower belt-mile cost. 


harlotte eather Bre lu q (Sompar uf 


¥ 
(‘ > harlotte North 


The Superiority of 


ALUMINUM PAINT 


for all interior and exterior painting of industrial plants has been proven 


and today many of the larger textile mills of the South are specifying 
it for these purposes. 


To mention only one feature, Aluminum Paint gives to mill walls 
the same light refraction that two coats of the so-called mill whites or 
mill enamels give them, and at the same time diffuses a soft, pleasant 
light, easy on the eye, and is never trying on the workers’ dispositions. 

Aluminum Paint can be applied with either a brush or gun. So applied 
its spreading rate is 25 per cent greater than any other paint. On 
repainting jobs, one coat has the same covering or hiding properties as 
two coats of any other light paint. 


It must be borne in mind, however, that to obtain the best results 


“WATCO 7/87" 


Aluminum Mixing Varnish 


is the vehicle that should at all times be used. 


Tests made during the past few years by the largest users of Alumi- 
num Paint have proven conclusively that the vehicle should be one that 
is water-resisting, and should be a varnish that would show no whitening 
after the most severe water tests. In these tests, where several varnishes 


were used, “Watco 787” Aluminum Mixing Varnish has stood out supe- 
rior to all others. 


Information that will help you on your next paint job will be gladly 
sent on request. 


Wm. Waterall & Co., Inc. 


Industrial Paint and Varnish Specialists 


601-602 Manhattan Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Distributors 
Carolina Supply Company, 


Greenville, S. C. 
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